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Further Additions to the Endowment Fund 


By Grorce B. UTLEy 
Chairman, Special Membership Committee 


HE tide of memberships flowing and sent the endowment fund to a new 
into A. L. A. Headquarters in re- height of $787,501.96. 
sponse to the appeal of President Due to the increasing rather than de- 
Strohm and the Executive Board has creasing momentum of the membership 
brought $11,745 in new memberships effort, the Executive Board has decided 
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to postpone final action on the budgets 
until May 1, in the hope that the needed 
$20,000 may be secured by that date. 

New Sustaining Members since the 
last list was published in the Bulletin 
are: the Fourth District of the Cali- 
fornia Library Association, Cincinnati 
Public Library, Cincinnati Public Li- 
brary Staff, University of Chicago 
Libraries, Arabelle Crandall (Youngs- 
town), Henry Fletcher (New York), 
Kalamazoo Public Library and Staff, 
Chalmers Hadley (Cincinnati), New 
York State Library School Association, 
Association of the Columbia School of 
Library Science and.Its Predecessors, 
New York State Library and Division 
of Library Extension, Pacific North- 
west Library Association, Library Asso- 
ciation of Portland (Ore.), Edwin P. 
Root (New Haven). The total num- 
ber of Sustaining Members is now 188. 

New Contributing Members include: 
Free Public Library, Appleton ( Wis.) ; 
Carnegie Library, Atlanta (Ga.) ; Uni- 
versity of Arizona; Carnegie Public Li- 
brary, Boise (Idaho); Detroit Public 
Library Staff (five); Julian S. Fowler 
(Oberlin) ; Gary Public Library Staff 
(Ind.); Jessica Hopkins (Atlanta) ; 
Lake Forest Public Library (Ill.) ; Mc- 
Gill University Library; McGill Uni- 
versity Library School; Nashville Li- 
brary Club; Oberlin College Library; 
Oregon State Library Staff; University 
of Oregon Library Staff; Harriet B. 
Smith (Pasadena) ; Virginia Public Li- 
brary (Minn.); and Wesleyan Univer- 
sity Library. There are altogether 
106 Contributing Members. 


How It Has Been Done 
Many and varied are the means used 
to secure special memberships. The 
staff of a county library has renewed its 





contributing membership taken a year 
ago and the librarian writes: “My as- 
sistant has forwarded to you a contri- 
buting membership of which I am very 
proud. In a county library headquar- 
ters office, where personal contacts with 
the public and outside professional con- 
tacts are less frequent than in city li- 
braries, I think my girls have shown a 
rather unusual interest in professional 
matters. Their subscription is made 
from the fund which accrues from small 
monthly dues and the sale of ‘sweets’ 
managed by one of their members at the 
lunch hour.” 

A member of the Special Membership 
Committee, living in a town of less than 
100,000 population, has secured six spe- 
cial memberships as the result of per- 
sonal interviews. She writes: “The 
first essential in soliciting is that the 
solicitor be fully convinced of the value 
of the library as an educational and 
cultural institution; of the infinite pos- 
sibilities for service which hinge on the 
securing of this second million dollars, 
and that the $100 for a sustaining, or 
$25 for a contributing, membership in 
the American Library Association is 
one of the finest investments one can 
make. The result cannot be measured. 
Emphasis on the several large phases of 
the work of the Association, especially 
the extension of service into rural com- 
munities, hospital service and work with 
the foreign born, has helped to bring 
results.” 

The President of one library board 
took a sustaining membership in his own 
name and authorized one in the name of 
the library when he was told of the 
publications, personnel service and pro- 
fessional advice which the library had 
received from the American Library 
Association. The “return for services 
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rendered” appeal has been used by other 
librarians with success. 

Eight sustaining memberships were 
obtained by one librarian who asked a 
well known business man to address let- 
ters to his friends asking support of the 
A. L. A. endowment effort. 

Several memberships have been se- 
cured when a letter signed by the Presi- 
dent of the A. L. A. has been addressed 
to prominent people in a community, 
and the appeal has been seconded by a 
short note of endorsement from the 
local librarian. 

A statement for publishers, prepared 
by the A. L. A., was presented to a local 
bookseller who immediately took a sus- 
taining membership. Another book- 
store volunteered a sustaining member- 
ship following an editorial by the literary 
editor of a local paper. A copy of the 
editorial may be secured from A. L. A. 
Headquarters. 

The President of one bank who took 
a sustaining membership did so: “Be- 
cause he felt that firms such as his owed 
a debt to libraries for placing book 
privileges within the reach of their em- 
ployees and that it was appropriate for 
them to contribute the small sum of 
$100 a year as a public acknowledgment 
of their obligation to the organization 
which furnished momentum to library 
service.” 

Through a former librarian of a util- 
ity company, the attention of a commit- 
tee in charge of gifts was drawn to the 
A. L. A. and its service, with the result 
that four firms associated with the com- 
pany joined. Another successful busi- 


ness librarian noted the publications 
which came with memberships and 
stressed the direct return which comes 
to any library from association with a 
national organization like the A. L. A. 


One hundred and thirty dollars was 
contributed by the Detroit Public Li- 
brary Staff and credited to five contri- 
buting memberships with an additional 
gift of five dollars. In transmitting the 
sum the staff committee wrote: “Mr. 
Strohm wishes us to say that this was 
done by individual contributions from 
members of the staff who were under 
no compulsion to show their practical 
interest.” 


Librarians who are working on plans 
to secure the sustaining memberships 
needed to complete the million dollar 
fund will read with interest the an- 
nouncement that members of the class 
of 1921 of the Pratt Institute School of 
Library Science are at work collecting 
funds for a sustaining membership 
which will be their tenth anniversary 
gift to the A. L. A. 


Only $10,625 in new memberships, 
or $212,500 at the capitalized value, has 
to be raised in order to complete the 
endowment fund. Each $100 sustaining 
membership counts as $2,000 toward the 
capitalized amount and each $25 con- 
tributing membership as $500. New 
institutional and personal memberships 
also count toward the fund. (See 
“Twelve Thousand Possibilities” in this 
issue.) Checks may be made payable 
to the American Library Association, 
520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
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Twelve Thousand Possibilities 


F you are one of those who chance to look back ten years to the time when the 
I A. L. A. had few more than 5,000 members, you may be contemplating 
the 13,000 members of today with considerable satisfaction. We are in the midst 
of a campaign for new members. Where are they to be found? 

It may interest some of you and surprise others to hear that there are still, at a 
safe estimate, more than 12,000 possibilities for new memberships of the two dollar, 
four dollar and institutional types to be found among American librarians and their 
libraries at the present time. 

The U. S. Office of Education reports more than 6,400 public, school and society 
libraries of 3,000 volumes and over in 1929. The Institutional Members of the 
A. L. A. number about 1,400. 

According to the U. S. census figures, there were 7,412 librarians and assistants 
in the United States in 1910, and 15,297 in 1920. Statistics based on the 1930 
census are not yet available, but 20,000 librarians and assistants in the United States 
would seem to be a conservative estimate for 1930. The personal members of the 
A. L. A. number less than 12,000. 

Here are two fields, individual and institutional, that have more than 12,000 
possibilities, almost the total of our present membership. How many are in your 
locality ? 

Library trustees who are members of the A. L. A. number only about 300, 
despite the logical and often expressed reasons why trustees should become 
members. 

It is a significant fact that new two and four dollar personal and five dollar 
institutional memberships have contributed $355,156.60 toward the endowment 
from 1925 to the date when this is being written. This is nearly one half of the 
total of $787,501.96 raised from all sources. 

Every new membership fee is capitalized on the same basis as are sustaining and 
contributing ones and can help to secure the amount still needed. The library 
taking a new institutional membership at five dollars is contributing one hundred 
dollars to the endowment fund. Two dollars of the three dollars paid by new 
members receiving the Bulletin contributes forty dollars. Four dollars of the five 
dollars paid by new members wanting the Handbook and Proceedings, in addition 
to the Bulletin, contributes eighty dollars to the fund. The one dollar initiation fee 
paid by personal members is not capitalized. 

Do not minimize the importance of a single membership. It is to the libraries, 
librarians and assistants of the United States, Canada and Mexico that we must 
look for the support of work which cannot be carried forward without central 
organization. 

This is your organization. If you are for it, your influence can help it to succeed. 


Checks or money orders may be made payable to the American Library Association, 
and sent to 520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


Cora M. Beatty, Executive Assistant in Charge of Membership. 
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Action to be Taken 


L. A. members will have an op- 

e portunity to act on Bulletin de- 

velopments at the New Haven confer- 
ence. 

To provide funds for the new A.L.A. 
periodical proposed last month in place 
of the present Bulletin, Maria V. Leav- 
itt, chairman of the Membership Com- 
mittee, presented to the Executive Board 
before its March meeting a proposed 
amendment to the by-laws of the Asso- 
ciation which, if approved, would raise 
the annual dues of members receiving 
the Bulletin from two to three dollars. 

As the by-laws can only be amended 
by a vote of the Association, the Board 
has authorized submission of the amend- 
ment at the New Haven meeting, June 
22-27. Dues paid by members receiv- 
ing the Handbook and Proceedings are 
fixed by the Executive Board and so 
require no action of the Association. 

Both the plans for the new periodical 
and the method of financing them were 
approved by the Publicity Committee at 
the midwinter meeting. All comments 
received from chairmen of sections and 
committees since the March Bulletin ap- 
peared have favored the proposed 
changes, although the Chairman of the 
Trustees Section questioned raising the 
dues. Comments from individuals rep- 
resenting the membership at large have 
been divided. 

Section and committee chairmen have 
sent in the following opinions: 


The proposed changes for the Bulletin and 
the increased membership dues are, in my 
mind, quite a necessary step. It is entirely 
logical to suppose that with the growth of 
the Association and with its increased activi- 
ties there is need of an enlarged Bulletin. If 





on “Bulletin” Plans 


such a Bulletin cannot be published on the 
basis of the old schedule of dues, I cannot 
see any objection to increasing the dues. [| 
am sure that those who are paying the $2.00 
membership and are not now paying their way 
in the Association for what they get, could 
raise no objection to being asked to pay a 
little more so that they would pay their way. 





It is my personal opinion that the most 
effective way to make the “bigger and better” 
Bulletin possible, is to increase the member- 
ships to $3.00 and $5.00. I believe that the 
ends gained will justify the means. 





My own feeling is that the A. L. A. will 
not lose membership in the larger systems at 
least. I believe that most of the junior assist- 
ants belong because they feel obligated to do 
so and that they will continue at the higher 
rate. I believe that a more attractive Bulletin 
is one of the best ways in which a more genu- 
ine interest can be aroused among junior as- 
sistants, and I would fully endorse the 
proposal. 


The Chairman of the Section for Li- 
brary Work with Children wrote: 


I went over your plans for the new Bulle- 
tin with a number of the assistants on the 
staff, and we are all agreed that it would be 
wise to increase the membership dues to three 
and five dollars, and to make the Bulletin— 
included in the three dollar membership—as 
“peppy” and interesting as this “blue” number 
is. We also like the idea of a heavy cover in 
color. Would a three dollar membership make 
that possible? As one of the younger assist- 
ants said, “We do not care especially about the 
reports of committees unless they happen to 
report about things that we are especially 
interested in. We do not care about the Pro- 
ceedings of the conferences unless they affect 
our special work. But we do want to know 
what is going on generally, and we do want 
to see announcements of everything so that 
we can select the special thing that ties up 
with our work.” 
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The things that seemed to interest them all 
most were professional training and adult 
education. 


Such specific comments as the last are 
particularly welcome. The increased in- 
come, it is estimated, would make heavy 
covers in color possible. Perhaps a dif- 
ferent color would be used each month. 


Additional space would be used not 
only to report more adequately the ma- 
jor activities of the Association, but 
also to give in numerous notes informa- 
tion which, while limited in appeal, 
would nevertheless be of genuine value 
to individuals in special groups. It is 
the desire of the Editor and the Execu- 
tive Board to provide a periodical which 
will be in fact, as well as in theory, a 
clearing house for news of A. L. A. 
activities. 


Comments from Membership at Large 


It is impossible to summarize the 
comments received from the member- 
ship at large, as some represent the 
opinions of a whole staff; others the 
opinions of an individual. 


Some members have felt that “the 
Association is giving too much for the 
present dues” ; others that “although my 
membership may have cost the A. L. A. 
$2.14, it has never been worth $2.00 per 
year to me!” 


In one summary of branch library 
staff opinions the following criticism 
was given: 


In discussing with the staff the proposed re- 
vised A. L. A. Bulletin, the consensus of opin- 
ion was that the staff who are already mem- 
bers of the A. L. A. would continue their 
membership from the standpoint of library 
ethics and professional obligation, regardless 
of the price of the Bulletin. 


Though the staff realize that the A. L. A. 
educationally has forwarded library work in 
general, yet this organization with which one 
is affiliated professionally means nothing to 
them whatsoever; also there is a sceptical 
feeling in regard to an improvement in their 
relation through the new Bulletin. They be- 
lieve that the A. L. A. should not only be the 
peak of concentrated library effort, but also 
that the Headquarters should be an aid for 
better professional standing and salaries for 
members. In short, that it should stand some- 
what in the same relation of practical service 
to the individual as the National Education 
Association and the American Association of 
Social Workers. To compare the bulletins 
of organizations in no way gives the relation- 
ae 

If the new Bulletin can be made interesting 
and helpful, and if, through it, the A. L. A. 
can come to mean something other than a 
vague “headquarters,” other staff members 
have expressed a desire to join. 


It should be noted that in Harold F. 
Brigham’s article on membership activi- 
ties in the January Bulletin, an improved 
periodical was only one of several needed 
developments directly affecting members 
which were mentioned. Mr. Brigham 
considered that the A. L. A. should give 
more attention to the problems of sal- 
aries, pensions and placement, but he 
also recommended an adequate Bulletin. 
“The Bulletin,” he pointed out, “is prob- 
ably the only professional periodical 
which most cross section libraries re- 
ceive regularly, since it comes automatic- 
ally with membership in the A. L. A. It 
should therefore be made as effective as 
possible.” 


Will other members consider care- 
fully the plans outlined and the method 
proposed for financing them, and ex- 
press their opinions of them? Letters 
may be addressed to the Editor of the 
Bulletin, 520 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago. 
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The Louisiana Experiment 


HE dramatic story of a five year 

experiment in free book service to 
the people of Louisiana is told in the 
report of the Louisiana Library Demon- 
stration, just issued by the State Li- 
brary Commission. 


On the recommendation of A. L. A. 
officers, the demonstration was financed 
by the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York and sponsored by the League of 
Library Commissions. It was launched 
in July, 1925, with headquarters at 
Baton Rouge. 


In 1925, the people of Louisiana were, 
for the most part, unprovided with col- 
lections of books either in libraries or 
stores. There were only five free pub- 
lic libraries organized by law in the 
entire state. Libraries were entirely 
outside the experience of the two-thirds 
population which was rural, except for 
the private library of the plantation 
home and the limited libraries of the 
public school. Book stores were like- 
wise lacking, for only two cities in the 
state, New Orleans excepted, had a 
regular book store. 


Today, parish libraries are serving 
rural people in Richland, Concordia and 
Webster parishes, while twenty-three 
other parishes are actively interested in 
the possibility of free book service to 
their residents. More than 250 organ- 
ized communities in the state are spon- 
soring annual library programs. A 
modern library law has been established ; 
the Commission Library at the state 
capitol is giving state-wide reference 
service; and legislative reference serv- 
ice is in operation. 


The great need for training for libra- 
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rianship led to a survey of the field by 
Sarah C. N. Bogle of the A. L. A, 
Board of Education for Librarianship, 
in 1926. Asa result of her recommen- 
dation, a six weeks’ summer course was 
given at the Louisiana State University. 
About twenty-one students registered 
and completed the course, and the Li- 
brary Commission assisted by lending a 
large number of books, professional 
material, children’s books and volumes 
for the book selection course. The 
course was considered a great success 
and most of the students went immedi- 
ately into library positions. Students 
from Louisiana, Florida, Mississippi 
and Texas attended this first summer 
course. Since then, the state univer- 
sity has developed a twelve weeks’ 
course, and training courses are being 
planned by Tulane, Loyola, Southwest- 
ern Louisiana Institute, and the State 
Normal College. 


Essae M. Culver, executive secretary 
of the Louisiana Library Commission, 
traces the history of the demonstration 
in the report just published. She tells 
of the establishment of a commission 
library in the capitol building at Baton 
Rouge; of the survey of library condi- 
tions in the state ; of the projects planned 
and successfully carried through during 
the first year of the experiment; of the 
high water that threatened to destroy 
book service in the middle of the demon- 
stration period. 


Books for the Flood Area 


“Few stories of library service under 
difficulties are more thrilling than that 


(Continued on page 164) 

















Good Reading for Children 
A Retrospect of A. L. A. Accomplishments and a Prospect of Work to Be Done 


By HELEN MartTIN 


School of Library Science, Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland 


O more 
appro- 
priate time 
than now 
could be 
found to take 
a look at past 
accomplish- 
ments of the American Library Associa- 
tion in the field of library work with 
children, and to suggest plans for future 
developments in this field. For the 
White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection, called by Presi- 
dent Hoover last November, has made 
the country more alert than ever to the 
needs of the child, and the steps neces- 
sary for his mental and spiritual growth 
as well as his bodily health. 

In 1876 when the Association was 
founded by those dozen or so far-seeing, 
scholarly and enthusiastic librarians, the 
problem of the child in the library al- 
ready had begun to attract their atten- 
tion. The need for some provision for 
this class, an understanding of its place 
in the library, was brought home forci- 
bly by the article of Mr. William 
Fletcher, later librarian of Ambherst 
College, entitled, “Public Libraries and 
the Young,” in that famous survey, 
Public libraries in the United States, 
published by the United States Bureau 
of Education in that year. 


From that time forth at each annual 








conference of the infant library asso- 
ciation, some attention was given on the 
programs to the child as a potential 
user of the library. A great step for- 
ward was taken, however, in 1882 when 
Miss Caroline Hewins, then librarian of 
the Hartford (Conn.) Library Associa- 
tion, gave a paper on “Boys and Girls’ 
Reading.” This was in essence a sum- 
mary of reports sent to twenty-five 
leading libraries of the country, asking 
for statements on the question, “What 
are you doing to encourage a love of 
good reading in boys and girls?” The 
results of her sympathetic understand- 
ing of children, her high standard of 
literature for this group, were embodied 
the next year in a famous list called 
“Books for the Young,” carefully an- 
notated, and published by A. Leypoldt, 
at that time the publisher for the Asso- 
ciation. 

This report, made in 1882, was fol- 
lowed in successive years by similar 
summaries, by such well known libra- 
rians as Miss Sargent, Miss Bean of 
Brookline, Mrs. Sanders of Pawtucket 
and others. In 1894 a scientific study 
of facts was prepared by Miss Lutie E. 
Stearns of the Milwaukee Public Li- 
brary, and presented at the conference 
of that year. 


Miss Plummer’s Challenge 
In 1897, before the Friends’ Library 
Association of Philadelphia was deliv- 
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ered an address entitled “Work for 
Children in Free Libraries” by Miss 
Mary W. Plummer, then librarian of 
the Pratt Institute Free 
Library. Her clear chal- 
lenge, given at a time 
when this work was still 
in its infancy, has been a 
measuring stick for future 
accomplishment : “There is 
no more important work 
in the building, no more delicate, criti- 
cal work than that with children, no 
work that pays so well in immediate as 
well as in far-off results.” 

Her conception as to the field of 
children’s books and their place in the 
library was a vital factor towards in- 
cluding children’s books in the first list 
or catalog of books prepared in 1898, 
after the Columbian Exposition, and 
printed by the United States Bureau of 
Education. This contained a selection 
of 5,000 books, suitable for libraries, 
with classified list, and dictionary cata- 
log, and included a considerable num- 
ber of children’s books, placed, to be 
sure, with the adult books, but neverthe- 
less given a distinguishing symbol. 

This same year, at the Chautauqua 
Conference Miss Anne Carroll Moore, 
then at the Pratt Institute School of 
Library Science and in charge of a few 
courses on children’s work, outlined a 
special course for training in library 
service for children, together with a 
statement as to qualifications and re- 
quirements for admission. At the same 
time through the interest of Miss Fran- 
ces J. Olcott, head of the children’s 
department, a similar plan for training 
was under consideration in Pittsburgh. 
The result was in 1901 the establish- 
ment of the Carnegie Training Class 
for Children’s Librarians, made possi- 








The cuts on pages 125, 126 and 127 are published 
through the courtesy of Harper and Brothers. The 
cut on page 129, an illustration from Rachel Field’s 
Eliza and the Elves, is reprinted through the courtesy 
of The Macmillan Company. 


ble through the active interest and gen- 
erosity of Andrew Carnegie. This 
school this year celebrates its thirtieth 
anniversary and has set a high standard 
in training. 

The year 1898 in other ways proved 
a milestone in the history of library 
service for children. For in addition 
to the demand for training of special- 
ized librarians in this field, public libra- 
ries in several large cities, notably 
Cleveland, Pittsburgh, New York and 
St. Louis, began the departmentaliza- 
tion of children’s work. The ideal of 
library service for children grew so 
rapidly that two years later at the Mon- 
treal Conference a small group of chil- 
dren’s librarians met and submitted 
plans to the Executive Board of the 
Association for the organization of a 
section, similar to the College and Ref- 
erence group organized in 1889. The 
first meeting of the Section, with Miss 
Moore as chairman, was held in 1901, 
and has played ever since an active part 
in developing children’s work on a 
national basis. 

In 1904 two significant steps were 
taken. Due to the generosity of Andrew 
Carnegie, funds were given the Asso- 
ciation for the establishment of a 
monthly book review for libraries, to be 
known as The Booklist, and under the 
supervision of the American Library 
Association Publishing Board. From 
the very first number children’s books 
were given a separate section, under the 
supervision of Miss Hewins. The re- 
sult of this recognition of the impor- 
tance of children’s literature was the 
assignment of a separate section in the 
A. L. A. Catalog Supplement, 1904- 
1911 to children’s books—a procedure 
which has been followed ever since. 
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Miss Olcott’s “Bill of Rights” 

The work was in all probability 
placed on a professional basis by Miss 
Olcott’s famous bill of rights, “Rational 
Library Work with Children and the 
Preparation for It,” given in 1901 at 
the Portland Conference of the Amer- 
ican Library Association. As head of 
the children’s department of Pittsburgh 
and as principal of the recently created 
Training School for Children’s Libra- 
rians, she was able to present both a 
scholarly and practical aspect of the 
subject. 

The development of children’s work 
in public libraries, school libraries, 
county and state libraries followed dur- 
ing the next ten years. In 1916 further 
aid from a technical standpoint was 
given by the publication of Margaret 
Mann’s Subject headings for use in dic- 
tionary catalogs of juvenile books by 
the Association. Four years later a fine 
recognition of the importance of chil- 
dren’s book selection was given by the 
appointment to the A. L. A. Headquar- 
ters Staff and The Booklist of Miss 
Jessie Gay Van Cleve, a specialist in 
children’s literature. Miss Van Cleve 
edits the children’s books section in the 
Association monthly, and gives expert 
advice, either spoken or written, to all 
who ask help through the office. 

The Manual of Library Economy 
Series, published by the A. L. A., added 
in 1914 a volume with the title Library 
work with children by Miss Olcott, a 
very helpful and concise handbook on 
various aspects of this field. A revo- 
lutionary step in the scientific evaluation 
of children’s books was made in 1926 
by Dr. Carleton Washburne, in which 
certain children’s librarians cooperated, 
and the final result was published by the 
A. L. A., but financed by the Carnegie 


Corporation, under the title Winnetka 
list. While the list has been subjected 
to considerable criticism, still it stands 
as the first really scientific evaluation of 
books for children, conducted coopera- 
tively by school and library. 

This same year official recognition of 
the importance of children’s work was 
given by the Association in the creation 
of the Committee on Library Work 
with Children, a liaison committee to 
further library service for children be- 
tween various groups of the Association. 
The tangible results of this committee 
work have been seen in the preparation 
of exhibits of children’s work at two 
international conferences in Europe, in 
the initial editing of the Children’s li- 
brary yearbook in 1929, and this past 
year in the award of the E. P. Dutton 
fellowship for training in library service 
for children—the gift of Mr. John 
Macrae. 

The fiftieth anniversary of the Amer- 
ican Library Association in 1926 was 
embodied in a practical form in the pub- 
lication of the famous Survey of libra- 
ries in the United States. The third 
volume presented the current practice in 
the field of children’s work in the libra- 
ries studied. 


Some Valuable Lists 


Other publications of the Association 
during the last five years which have 
been of great value in the 
progress of children’s work 
are Plays for children, an 
annotated bibliography by 
Miss Alice I. Hazeltine 
(1921); Graded list of 
books for children, pre- 
pared by a joint committee of the 
A. L. A. and N. E. A. in 1923 and re- 
vised in 1929; Gifts for children’s book- 
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shelves, selected by the Book Evaluation 
Committee of the Section for Library 
Work with Children; Children’s books 
for general reading by Miss Effie L. 
Power in 1924, and Recent children’s 
books, selected by Miss Van Cleve, and 
distributed at small cost to libraries 
throughout the country. 

The training of children’s librarians 
received an added impetus in 1925 and 
in succeeding years, when through the 
generosity of the Carnegie Corporation 
and the help of the A. L. A. financial 
assistance was given various library 
schools, specializing in library service 
for children, for further strengthening 
of their work. At Columbia University 
a graduate course leading to a master’s 
degree has been given, and the whole 
subject of the advanced training of 
supervisors of this work is receiving 
wider recognition. 

The latest contribution of the Asso- 
ciation was the publication in 1930 of an 
excellent textbook, Library service for 
children, written by Miss Power, as one 
of the Library Curriculum Series, pre- 
pared under the direction of Dr. W. W. 
Charters. This volume will be of great 
value not only to students and their in- 
structors but also to those in the profes- 
sion, both children’s librarians and adult 
librarians. 

One cannot close a necessarily brief 
and inadequate treatment of this subject 
without mentioning the important role 
that the A. L. A. Section for Library 
Work with Children has played in the 
development and encouragement of chil- 
dren’s literature, most of which in 1896, 
according to Miss Hewins, should have 
been scrapped. In this movement the 
John Newbery Medal, the gift of Fred- 
eric G. Melcher, editor of Publishers’ 
Weekly, and Children’s Book Week 


have played a large part. In recom- 
mending books of distinction for the 
Medal and in arousing widespread inter- 
est in the best children’s literature dur- 
ing Book Week, children’s librarians the 
country over have rendered valuable 
service to literature, as well as to chil- 
dren and parents. 


What of the Future? 


So much for the past. What of the 
future? How can better and finer serv- 
ice be rendered through our libraries to 
the boys and girls of city and country? 
The following recommendations are 


given as a suggested solution to these 
questions : 


1. That an active campaign be started im- 
mediately for the financing of a Department 
of Library Work with Children at the Amer- 
ican Library Association Headquarters. 


2. That public library service be made 
available to the 15,000,000 children now with- 
out it, through the establishment of municipal 
and county libraries. 


3. That an experiment be made in either a 
rural or industrial community where no li- 
brary work with children has been previously 
developed under trained supervision, to show 
the effect of such service in raising standards 
of living and intelligent citizenship. 

4. That further scientific studies be made in 
regard to reading preferences of children, the 
influence of reading, from the library stand- 
point. 

5. A subsidy for the preparation by trained 
experts of book lists for children and other 
publicity relating to the subject, to be dis- 
tributed and published by the American Li- 
brary Association at negligible cost to small 
library units. 


6. Further endowment for those library 
schools specializing in library work with chil- 
dren so that adequately trained workers will 
be constantly available for various types of 
service. 

7. The further awarding of additional 
scholarships and fellowships for training in 
library service for children. 
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8. Establishment of a Federal Department 
of Library Service in the Children’s Bureau 
at Washington with a staff member well 
trained in library service for children. 

These recommendations were made in 
part by the Committee on Library Work 
with Children, 1928-1929, 1929-1930, 
and by the Subcommittee, Public Libra- 
ries, City and County, of the Committee 
of Reading of the White House Con- 
ference on Child Health and Protection. 
Taken together they represent the latest 
thought on future progress in library 
service for children. 

In addition the following recommen- 
dations for the encouragement of the 
ideal of library service for children in 
this country are made: 


1. In connection with the Department of 
Library Work with Children at Headquarters, 
a collection of books on this subject and that 
of children’s reading for use of research 
workers be established. 


2. To the staff of the Regional Supervisor 
of the South that a Supervisor of Children’s 
Work be added. 


3. New and attractive publicity on the im- 
portance and value of library service for 
children, including a pamphlet on recruiting 
to be sent to all child welfare institutions. 

4. A wider and more intensive campaign to 


ally library service for children with national 
rural agencies. 


5. Emphasis through the medical centers 
and other organizations dealing with the insti- 
tutional child of the therapeutic value of 
good reading for children. 




















Library Trust Funds 


By Samuet H. Rancx 
Chairman, A. L. A. Committee on Library Revenues 


T the meeting of the Council in Los 
Angeles, the Chairman of the 
Committee on Library Revenues re- 
ported informally on the results of the 
investigation in progress on library 
trust funds. It was then stated that 
the study was limited to libraries of the 
United States and Canada that are open 
free to the public either for circulation 
or for reference, or both, but that it did 
not include school, college, or university 
libraries, or libraries serving a limited 
membership, such as mechanics and 
mercantile libraries. Letters were writ- 
ten to every state in the Union, and all 
the provinces, and there is given below 
a summary of the returns for each state, 
showing the number of libraries report- 
ing trust funds and the total of such 
funds for the state: 


No. of libraries 


Total library 
reporting trust i 


trust funds in 


funds state 
NGS Bore See $ 55,000.00 
0 EE eee 66,700.00 
=< ae se 7,111,254.13 
Ns es oe cea 363,000.00 
Serer see 622,475.00 
i RRs 1,185,531.00 
2 SEE Spar eremneee 800,000.00 
TEED 1,756,244.08 
aoe Beets... 10,355,865.00 
PN oes cet tached 369,852.00 
Re ona 304,735.58 
BN ics a censasicsanee 292,000.00 
- — ae 52,350.00 
115 New Hampshire — 0.0... 1,273,409.40 
2 North Carola ................... 22,500.00 
ESE ee 1,069,764.80 
I  iiacccbdishininaharacncicsnsseinnsh 180,255.80 
46 Pennsylvania ........................ 4,966,040.40 
66 pede Isisad —..................... 4,998 414.02 
1 Tennessee ............................... 500,000.00 
ia iia ininttinnedsdinoenine 794,792.60 
eee 1,482,619.40 
1 Washington .......................... 5,600.00 
MORE oon gs neice 334,000.00 
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2. QS See 87,000.00 
2 District of Columbia............ 645,675.00 
648 $39,695,078.21 


Only one province reported a library 
trust fund—a single fund of $6,000 in 
Prince Edward Island. 


In many cases the income only, not 
the principal, of the trust funds was 
given, and in such cases they were cap- 
italized at 5 per cent. Of course, in 
some parts of the country the income of 
such funds is more than 5 per cent, and 
in others less. The income multiplied by 
twenty gives the principal of the fund 
at 5 per cent interest. 


In several states the view was ex- 
pressed that it was inadvisable to give 
public information regarding trust 
funds. Therefore, the report is only a 
tentative one. However, definite re- 
ports more or less complete were 
received from thirty-two states, and the 


District of Columbia. Seven states— 


Arkansas, California, Florida, Idaho, 
Montana, Nebraska, and Nevada re- 


ported no trust funds within the limits 
of this study. Several important states, 
such as New York, et cetera, from 
which no returns were received, I have 
reason to believe (my estimate being 
based on a knowledge of a number of 
libraries in that state) have large trust 
funds which do not appear in the fore- 
going table. From my knowledge of 
such states and libraries not sending re- 
turns I feel safe in saying that it would 
be an easy matter to locate $40,000,000 
of additional library trust funds in those 
states alone. 
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This is the first time that an effort 
has been made to secure for the A. L. A. 
anything like complete information on 
this subject for the whole country. The 
Committee gratefully acknowledges that 
it has had the active cooperation in 
many states of members of the state 
library or the state library commission, 
and others in a position to aid in getting 
this information. Comprehensive re- 
ports of especial value were sent in 
from New Hampshire, Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts, and Rhode Island. It may be 
observed that the older states have re- 
ceived much more of such funds than 
the newer states. 

Trust or endowment funds have large 
possibilities as a source of library reve- 
nue in many sections of the country. 
There is an immense amount of wealth 
in the country the owners of which are 
anxious to turn to a useful purpose, 
either during their lives, or at death. 
For instance, the gifts and bequests to 
Yale University alone last year were 
$23,500,000. It was also brought out at 
Los Angeles that during the year 496 
persons each paid a federal income tax 
of a million dollars or more, and twenty- 
four of these, five million or more each. 

During the same year $93,000,000 
were added to the resources of the vari- 


ous foundations. There is no reason in 


the world why the libraries of the coun- 
try of all sorts should not become the 


beneficiaries of some of this surplus 
wealth. It will be recalled that the rec- 
ommendation of the Committee was 
adopted by the Council to the effect that 
states and provinces should include in 
their statistics of libraries their income 
from trust funds in addition to their 
income from taxation. 

It is the opinion of some of the mem- 
bers of the Committee, if not of all, that 
it is a mistaken policy on the part of 
public institutions not to give full infor- 
mation with reference to the amount of 
income from endowments and trust 
funds. In conclusion the following para- 
graph from the recent book The foun- 
dation: its place in American life, by 
Frederick P. Keppel, may be quoted: 

About one policy, there seems to me there 
can be no difference of opinion among intelli- 
gent people, that of the fullest publicity—and 
I draw a distinction between publicity and 
advertising—as to finances and activities. 
While such information is scrupulously fur- 
nished in the case of the foundations I have 
mentioned, the majority of the smaller trusts 
fail to do so, and I myself, who am profes- 
sionally interested in such matters and ought 
to be in a position to secure available informa- 
tion, have been able to obtain nothing whatever 
regarding three foundations, the announced 
capitalization of which aggregates $75,000,000. 
And yet all these are public institutions, at 
least to the degree of being relieved from tax- 
ation. In my judgment, public confidence in 
foundations in general may depend to a greater 


degree than is at present realized upon public 
knowledge of their operations. 











What a Regional Field Agent Does 


HE question is frequently asked 

“What does a regional field agent 
do?” A brief account of Tommie Dora 
Barker’s activities since she began work 
in the South last September as the first 
regional field agent to be attached to the 
Library Extension Board, may indicate 
the answer. 

She becomes thoroughly acquainted, 
first, with the territory she is to cover. 
Miss Barker has visited the state secre- 
tary or field worker for library exten- 
sion in Alabama, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
North Carolina and South Carolina, and 
has conferred with the state workers in 
Arkansas and Tennessee and the state 
school library supervisors in Louisiana 
and North Carolina. She has attended 
two regional library meetings, two state 
library meetings, a conference of Negro 
librarians, and the Southeastern Council 
meeting of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. Incidentally, she has 
made ten speeches at these or other 
meetings. 

As a consultant of the Rosenwald 
Fund, she has visited the Rosenwald 
demonstration county libraries in 
Charleston and Richland counties, South 
Carolina; Davidson and Mecklenberg 
counties, North Carolina; Shelby 
County, Tennessee; Walker County, 
Alabama; and Webster Parish, Louisi- 
ana. In several of these libraries she 
has been invited to discuss the local li- 
brary problems with the library board, 
and one librarian has reported action on 
her recommendations. 


She has held individual conferences 
with regional, state and local leaders, 
such as editors, heads of influential 
church organizations, state superinten- 
dents of education, and others outside 
the library profession, with a view to 
securing their interest and cooperation 
in library development. 

In the way of publicity she has writ- 
ten articles for American Farming 
(5,000 reprints are being distributed by 
the Library Extension Board) ; Presby- 
terian Survey; a special library edition 
of the Stanley (N.C.) News and Press; 
and has provided material for articles in 
the Christian Science Monitor and the 
Blue Book of Southern Progress. The 
Library Journal and the North Carolina 
Library Bulletin have each printed one 
of her speeches. She has also given 
eight interviews to reporters and three 
releases to the Associated Press. 

How far her influence may extend is 
indicated in the comment of Henry 
Woods McLaughlin, director of the 
Country Church Department of the 
Presbyterian Church, when he acknowl- 
edged her article for the Presbyterian 
Survey: 

“T am taking the liberty,” he wrote, 
“of quoting from your article in a re- 
port I am making to the Law Enforce- 
ment Commission. I am recommending 
the library as a remedial agency for the 
prevention of crime.” 

A full account of Miss Barker’s work 
will be given in the report of the Li- 
brary Extension Board next month. 
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Training for Negro Librarians 


By Saraz C. N. BocLe 
Secretary, A. L. A. Board of Education for Librarianship 


HE professional education of Ne- 

gro librarians was the subject of a 
conference called by Louis R. Wilson, 
chairman of the A. L. A. Board of 
Education for Librarianship, at Chapel 
Hill, March 5. 


Representatives of the three founda- 
tions working in the South: Robert M. 
Lester of the Carnegie Corporation, 
Jackson Davis, General Education 
Board, and Clark Foreman, Rosenwald 
Fund, attended the meeting, as well as 
John Hope, president, Atlanta Univer- 
sity ; Thomas Jones, president, and Louis 
S. Shores, librarian, Fisk University ; 
Arthur Howe, president, and Florence 
R. Curtis, director of the Library 
School, Hampton Institute; Charlotte 
Templeton, Greenville (S. C.), and 
Sarah C. N. Bogle, secretary of the 
Board of Education for Librarianship. 


The need for Negro librarians in pub- 
lic, school and college libraries was dis- 
cussed in relation to the training now 
being given in the South, and in relation 
to future library developments. The 
cost of training for Negroes, the types 
of agencies needed (i. e., library schools, 
summer institutes and summer sessions), 
recruiting and placement, were other 
problems considered. 


There are approximately 64 universi- 
ties, colleges and normal training schools, 
448 public and private high schools, and 
53 public libraries which are potentially 
in need of trained Negro librarians. At 


present only one accredited library 
school exists for the sole purpose of 
training Negro librarians, Hampton In- 
stitute Library School, which has spe- 
cialized in the field of the college library. 
Since its organization in 1925, Hamp- 
ton has graduated (to 1929) 37 stu- 
dents, 31 of whom are holding positions 
as follows: 








College librarians 27 
Fan Gees Bere. 2 
Public librarians...... = 2 

31 


A few Negroes have attended other ac- 
credited library schools. Several Negro 
institutions have become interested in 
offering professional library training so 
that service in schools and public libra- 
ries as well as in college libraries might 
be provided. 

In view of the high costs of library 
training and the relatively limited de- 
mands in the several fields of library 
service open to Negro librarians, it 
seemed desirable to the Board of Edu- 
cation for Librarianship to hold an in- 
formal conference for the discussion of 
the many problems involved. The in- 
stitutions represented at the conference 
have made evident their interest in offer- 
ing professional library training. The 
foundations represented have generously 
aided in numerous ways the development 
of library service in the South, with spe- 
cific reference to library service to 
Negroes. 
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A Library “Liaison’”’ Officer 


ULIA WRIGHT MERRILL is one 

of several liaison officers in the li- 
brary field who keep the American 
Library Association in touch with other 
national organizations and keep the pub- 
lic and librarians in the United States 
and Canada aware of new developments 
in the extension of library service. 


During a recent four day trip to New 
York, Miss Merrill, executive assistant 
of the A. L. A. Library Extension 
Board, visited the headquarters of 
eleven associations, foundations and 
national magazines, had the opportu- 
nity to attend a meeting of the New 
York Library Club, conferred with sev- 
eral librarians, and gave a talk on li- 
brary extension to the students at Pratt 
Institute School of Library Science. 


Benson Landis, the executive secre- 
tary of the American Country Life 
Association was called on in relation 
to possible library emphasis at the next 
conference of that Association. The 
Vermont experiment in intensive library 
service to a rural district, which was 
noted in the February Bulletin, was dis- 
cussed, and a future article for Rural 
America was tentatively planned. Mr. 
Landis was greatly interested in the 
idea of federal aid for rural library 
service. 


Robert Lester of the Carnegie Cor- 
poration was consulted about the re- 
ports which should be made on the Ver- 
mont experiment. His approval of the 
suggestion that John D. Willard be sent 
to Vermont as a consultant led to a 
visit to the office of the American Asso- 
ciation for Adult Education. Both 
Morse A. Cartwright and Mr. Willard 
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approved the plan and agreed that it 
should be carried out. 


An article for the National Municipal 
Review, on library trends and desirable 
units of service was one of many things 
discussed with Howard P. Jones, public 
relations secretary of the National Mu- 
nicipal League. Mr. Jones asked for all 
the material which could be sent him on 
library developments, and was particu- 
larly interested in the new volume of 
American library laws and the tabula- 
tion of county library laws recently 
compiled by the Library 
Board. 


Extension 


A “scouting visit” was made to the 
National Institute of Public Adminis- 
tration to discover something about the 
agency which recently made state sur- 
veys of New Jersey and Maine and 
recommended that state library activi- 
ties be transferred to the department of 
education. The institute librarian asked 
for library extension material and the 
compilation of library laws, promised 
to call any county or state material to 
the attention of the surveyors, and vol- 
unteered the suggestion that she notify 
the A. L. A. when a survey was to be 
undertaken, so that A. L. A. informa- 
tion and point of view could be con- 
tributed. 


An informal call was paid Anna 
Steese Richardson, who has twice used 
A. L. A. material for full page stories 
in the Woman's Home Companion, 
thereby bringing the possibilities of 
library service to the attention of more 
than two million readers. 


One of the editors of the Country 
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Home, a magazine with more than a 
million circulation, was visited with the 
result that a feature story on county 
libraries will appear in that magazine 
shortly. 


Finally, some important library ex- 
tension projects were outlined during a 
visit to the Department of Religious 
Education of the Episcopal Church, and 


the President’s Survey Commission, as 
it related to libraries, was discussed at 
the Institute of Social and Religious 
Research. 


Miss Merrill has since spent two 
weeks in Oklahoma and Texas confer- 
ring with state library workers and 
others interested in library progress in 
those states. 


The Chief Scout Librarian Recommends Action 


The need of increased library facilities 
for boys and girls of high school age is 
presented in the following extract from 
a letter written by Franklin K. 
Mathiews, chief scout librarian, to Carl 
H. Milam, secretary of the American 
Library Association : 


In my home town, Ridgewood (N. J.), a 
city of some 15,000, the librarian recently 
brought to my attention the needs of her chil- 
dren’s department. She wanted to enlarge it 
so as to render better service to the older 
boys and girls. At the present time, she said, 
the children’s librarian’s chief problem is one 
of disciplining their bodies (keeping them 
under control) rather than developing in them 
a taste for the vital books they should be 
reading at this time. 


Making a casual survey of the situation for 
the purpose of finding a way to justify the 
town’s expending the necessary funds to meet 
the emergency, I learned that within the last 
three years the town has expended approxi- 
mately half a million dollars on junior high 
schools, already completed, and that a month 
or so ago a like amount was voted for similar 
purposes. In a word, the town is spending a 
million dollars for junior high schools, but 
not one penny for increased library facilities. 
I brought this phase of the situation to the 


attention of the President of the Library 
Board, who in turn presented it to his asso- 
ciates, and as a result, they have voted to in- 
clude in their budget for the new year an 
extra ten thousand dollars, a sum sufficient 
to remodel an almost unused part of their 
present building for a new children’s depart- 
ment, leaving the present room for the exclu- 
sive use of boys and girls of junior high 
school age. 


I am bringing the matter to your attention 
not so much to show how a local problem was 
solved, but rather to say that it seems to me 
likely that the hour has struck for aggressive 
action, to the end that the public library sys- 
tem locally be given sufficient financial back- 
ing to meet the crying, not to say, screaming 
need of boys and girls of high school age. 

I feel more free to bring this matter to 
your attention, for at the beginning of my 
work in developing the Scout reading pro- 
gram, you were a true “yoke fellow” with me. 
You were not alone, for many others ren- 
dered like service and I feel now more than 
ever a sense of obligation for what the public 
library system has done to meet the needs of 
our Scout constituency. Therefore, anything 
that I can do to express in a practical way 
our gratitude is yours to command in helping 
to solve the problem I have at length pre- 
sented. 
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Helping Readers With a Purpose 


By JoHN CHANCELLOR 


Sometime Readers’ Adviser, Public Library, New Haven, Conn. 


N the evolution of the library we 
have come to the place where we can 
render one of our greatest pieces of 

social service—the offering of special 
help in the matter of informal education. 
This new emphasis on the library’s part 
in adult education should not be thought 
of as one of the new luxuries of the 
large library solely. Every public library 
should be able to take some part. 

Not long ago an educator, a normal 
school teacher and a candidate for a 
doctor’s degree in education at Yale 
University, said to me—pointing to the 
special collection of books recommended 
in the Reading with a Purpose courses 
near the adviser’s desk in New Haven— 
that if a man would read and digest that 
one set of books he would have as good 
a background as a university could give. 
That illustrates the fact that the library 
has the material to be a “people’s uni- 
versity,’—as it has often been called— 
if its librarian wants it to be. 


Many Desire Education 

It seems pretty obvious from the 
great mass of response made to various 
schemes offering some kind of adult or 
leisure time education, that there is at 
least a vague desire for this thing called 
education in a large part of the popula- 
tion. Consider the various home study 
agencies, university extension depart- 
ments, workers education groups, Y. M. 


C. A.’s and Y. W. C. A.’s, Chautauqua 
institutions, evening high schools, peo- 
ple’s institutes, alumni reading schemes, 
readers’ advisory services, settlement 
house classes, etc. 

We must not take this pell mell rush 
for the thing to mean too much. The 
mortality of ambition in these would-be 
students is high and much of what is 
offered by some of these agencies could 
not rightly come under our definition of 
education. But so great a response cer- 
tainly has meaning. It certainly shows 
the thing is wanted whether it can be 
attained or not. 

Difficulties in Using Libraries 

It may be said of course that the op- 
portunity to use the library for this pur- 
pose of informal education has always 
existed, the material has always been 
there, and the librarian has been ready 
to help find it. The trouble is that the 
opportunity has been hidden and quite 
inaccessible to all but a few. Let us put 
ourselves in the place of the average 
person who has never been to college 
and who has in no other way become 
familiar with the efficient use of a card 
catalog and other methods of book re- 
search. Will it not need very dogged 
search, undying interest, and great per- 
severance for that person to dig out just 
the type of book, just the type of author 
who can speak to his particular and per- 
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sonal need, speak in the way he can best 
hear and understand, of just the things 
he wants to hear or understand, espe- 
cially when his need or interest is some- 
what vague in his own mind, as is the 
case with the largest percentage of peo- 
ple who come to ask help? Usually 
these people want reading of a general 
nature that will furnish a broadened out- 
look and cultural background which they 
failed to get in school years. The chance 
of such a person finding what he wants 
by his own unaided efforts in a month 
or six months’ time is small. I, a read- 
ers’ adviser, being fairly familiar with 
books and reference guides, and having 
ready at hand familiar bibliographical 
aids, frequently spend from two hours 
to two days in search of a small group 
of books that will fit a particular per- 
son’s need. How much less is his 
chance of finding what he needs in less 
time. It is true that there have been and 
are librarians who have always had a 
keen interest in their patrons and have 
given this kind of personal aid, but I am 
afraid that we must admit that the type 
of librarian who is “born” for his work 
is not as plentiful as he should be and 
that the public is usually taken care of 
in routine fashion. 


Personal Service Needed 


This type of personal service is espe- 
cially needed in the large public library 
where the crowds grow greater every 
year, where less and less time can be 
given to each individual, where routine 
piles higher, and the librarian grows 
wearier taking care of so many. Too 
often it is a case of a reader timidly say- 
ing, “Where can I find something on 
such and such subject?” and our point- 
ing out to him a shelf and saying, “This 
is a pretty good book,” and then leaving 
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him. A little further inquiry might have 
yielded the fact that he was interested 
in something quite different after all, 
that he had some growing interest that 
would have warranted a well planned 
and systematic reading course rather 
than one or two chance books, that his 
educational background was such that 
the book we said was a “good” book 
was either too simple or far too ad- 
vanced for his particular case. Here, 
perhaps, was one of those “latent inter- 
ests” that might have been fostered, lost. 

I notice a very prevalent timidity 
among people who come into a library, 
especially for the first time, a wide- 
spread tendency to apologize for “taking 
your time,” as they say. There lies the 
hint which should mean something to us. 
Let us set about to remedy this some- 
thing that makes the public feel uneasy 
and hurried in a library; let us arrange 
that there shall be at least one corner 
and one individual in each library to 
whom a person can go and tell perhaps 
a long tale to describe a vague need or 
desire, without feeling that he is inter- 
fering with the librarian and the running 
of the business. The library ought to be 
one place in this tense modern world 
where one could feel that he was not 
under that constant urge to “move on.” 


Library Listener to the Rescue 


So here is the place and the need of a 
readers’ adviser, to fill this gap, to hear 
fully what a person really wants, why he 
wants it, what kind of thing he can and 
will read, what kind of educational 
equipment he has, whether he must start 
with the simple and fundamental or 
whether he is already part way up his 
ladder, what his collateral interests are 
that might be hitched up to pull him 
over difficult places in his study course 
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—these and many other things one must 
know to make the library serve as an 
efficient educator to its would-be student 
readers, who number many more than 
we think, and who only need a definite 
invitation and some friendly aid to start 
them using the library in this fashion. 
This should be emphasized in all an- 
nouncements and publicity: that the 
readers’ adviser’s desk is a place for 
quiet, unhurried, sympathetic and confi- 
dential consultation; that vagueness of 
desire, or inability to name in definite 
terms what one wants, should be no 
deterrent to such a consultation or talk. 
Rather, the more undecided and indefi- 
nite the desire for some cultural reading, 
the more reason there is for conversa- 
tion with someone familiar with what 
there is to read; someone who is, per- 
haps, able to make suggestions which 
will bring predominant desires to light. 

As a very fine portrayal of what 
should be the adviser’s point of view, I 
suggest the contribution by Lucia San- 
derson, fittingly called “The Listener” 
in the June, 1928, number of Libraries, 
part of a symposium by several advisers 
in different libraries under the general 
title “Individualizing Library Service.” 
Any who think seriously of doing ad- 
visory work should read it. 


Reading Courses as Aids 


I believe we should emphasize con- 
secutive reading, getting more than just 
one view of a subject, trying to get the 
person to read more than just one book 
or one article on it and combating as 
much as we can this tendency—a true 
offshoot of the hurry of the modern age 
—to get just a smattering, just enough to 
answer the questions that might be asked 
on an examination or elsewhere. Let us, 
in this informal education, guard against 





the possibility of its becoming too in- 
formal and having no body. Let us 
strive in so far as we can to help people 
really to know the subject they approach. 
Of course, there are some whose back- 
ground is so slight, and whose interest 
is so feeble, that we must apply the old 
principle that half a loaf is better than 
no bread, and be content with giving 
them just slight sustenance with plenty 
of the interest holding element. And, too, 
we must consider the state of our own 
minds for serious study and real learn- 
ing after the end of a hard work day 
and remember that these people, too, are 
working and are tired. Let us empha- 
size thoroughness as much as we can, 
the getting of a whole and complete 
view, a view from various and opposing 
positions. Let us not just urge people 
to reaad—read haphazardly—but to “read 
with a purpose,” a very apt slogan. 


Display the Books 

A good way to emphasize consecutive 
reading, the reading course method, is 
to display groups of books which form 
a good course in various subjects, and if 
possible, brief, inexpensive, mimeo- 
graphed or even typewritten explana- 
tions of the scheme of the course as a 
whole and the scope and point of view 
of the individual books in it. Let all 
these be put on prominent front or dis- 
play shelves or tables where the public 
will find them as easily as they find the 
new book shelf and where they will not 
have to hunt or ask for them. Then add 
to such a display a poster or some other 
obvious means of telling people that the 
library is ready to outline similar courses 
of worth while books on other subjects 
than those represented in the display. 
This, I believe, is one of the most effec- 
tive of all means of promoting the idea 
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of consecutive or course reading. The 
idea itself will appeal to many readers, 
but, human like, they will not go to great 
trouble to hunt; they are loath to come 
and ask directly for something that is 
under the counter; they want to see 
samples and handle the thing themselves 
first; then they somehow get courage to 
ask questions, to ask for something simi- 
lar to the sample which meets more 
nearly their individual interest. Better 
than defining and describing, let us show 
them by actual samples exactly what a 
reading course is, and I believe we will 
find more readiness to take up the idea 
than we have suspected. 


Adapt Courses to Individuals 


On the other hand, we must guard 
against making a fetish of the reading 
course, of requiring too strict a follow- 
ing of it. There are cases where a course 
is not suitable. I know people with 
whom it seems a better plan to suggest 
a larger number of books than they will 
read; the adviser letting them make the 
choice and read the books in any order 
they choose, after giving a little perti- 
nent information on each book sug- 
gested. Nor should we consider the 
readers’ adviser just a reading course 
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maker and acquire the point of view that 
anything that does not involve the mak- 
ing of a formal reading course is outside 
his sphere and duties. Let us get no 
rigid formula for what a reading course 
should be. The kind will have to vary 
with the individual case and need. In 
general, begin with the simpler and lead 
to the more difficult ; try to give variety 
in point of view; try to arouse interest 
first with non-technical, background 
books, and later in the course with a 
chance to master some fundamentals ; 
try not to duplicate too much by giving 
more than one book of the same style 
and scope. Most of the courses I have 
had to make may be roughly classified as 
miscellaneous. They contain an intro- 
ductory book or two in several fields— 
perhaps history, literature, science, psy- 
chology — depending on the personal 
interests of the particular applicant. 
Strictly speaking I suppose such a thing 
should not be called a reading course. 
But let us be broad and set no limits, 
and have the whole thing flexible so that 
it will give and accommodate itself to 
individual, local and special needs. And 
let us not just make reading courses; let 
us make the library a broad cooperating 


agency in all kinds of adult educational 
work. 


ALF of education is learning to define ideas; and the other 
half is learning where to find out about them. The present 
emphasis on memorizing will some day be recognized for the foolish- 


ness it is. 


In our opinion, four months spent learning how to use a 


library will yield more return than four years spent learning dates. 
—Howarp VINCENT O’BrIEN, in The Chicago Daily News. 











A New Method of Discovering Readers’ Interests 


By F. K. W. Drury 
Executive Assistant in Adult Education 


A book of real significance to librari- 
ans, What people want to read about,* 
by Douglas Waples and R. W. Tyler, is 
scheduled to appear May 26. 


Published by the American Library 
Association, in cooperation with the 
University of Chicago Press, this study 
of reading interests is one of the first 
contributions from the researches of the 
University of Chicago Graduate Library 
School. It was begun by students un- 
der Mr. Waples’ direction, and has been 
carried through by him with funds from 
various sources, on the recommendation 
of the A. L. A. Joint Committee with 
the American Association for Adult 
Education on the Study of the Develop- 
ment of Reading Habits. 

Heretofore librarians have been 
forced to use three general methods in 
determining the wants of readers: per- 
sonal contacts, library records of use, 
and community surveys. Each of these 
has been rather unsatisfactory because 
the returns have not been typical, the de- 
ductions from the data have been large- 
ly a matter of personal opinion, and the 
conclusions reached could not be check- 
ed for reliability. Circulation statistics, 
for example, are inadequate as evidence 
of what a community wants to read, 
because a very large proportion of the 
people do not use the library’s books for 
reading at all, and because some topics 
of real interest may not be represented 
by readable books. Personal contacts 
are inadequate because the returns can 





*Waples, Douglas and Tyler, R. W. What people 
want to read about. Chicago, University of Chicago 
Press and the American Library Association. 1931. 
$3.50. Special price from A. L. A. to libraries, $3.25. 
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never be fully representative. Surveys 
are unsatisfactory because they give 
only a picture of conditions into which 
book selection for purchase and reading 
must be fitted by individual interpreta- 
tion. 

Reliable data promise now to be ob- 
tainable, through the procedures out- 
lined in this study, concerning the read- 
ing interests of groups of people, which 
will lead to more definite knowledge of 
the nature and variety of their reading 
demands. 

How data may be secured is indicated 
in specific directions given in the book, 
which enable librarians to obtain the in- 
terest patterns of any group. The six 
steps are: 


1. Define the group. 

2. Select the checklist, either the long or 
short one. 

3. Select the forty to sixty persons who are 
to represent the group and distribute the check- 
list to them. 

4. Tabulate the returns. 

5. Score the topics. 

6. Calculate the rank of each topic. 


The checklist of topics is presented 
in the appendices of the study, and will 
be obtainable in separate form from 
the publishers so that librarians may 
use it with groups. 

By this method of investigation li- 
brarians will be able to find out what 
people of different types would like to 
read about, and what subjects are most 
interesting to them. With typical 
groups, alike in sex, amount of school- 
ing, type of occupation, and type of en- 
vironment, reliably analyzed as to their 
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reading interests, their wants can be sa- 
tisfied if the books exist. The indi- 
vidual who differs from a group will al- 
ways be a problem, but the personal ser- 
vice given by the librarian and the read- 
ers’ adviser should be of value here. 
Already Mr. Waples has gathered 
data from over 5,000 persons in 104 
groups, and their patterns of interest 
are reported in this book. Further sam- 


Waples’ Study Discussed 


A proposal for the continuance of 
Douglas Waples’ study on the reading 
interests of adults was presented by Mr. 
Waples and approved at a recent meet- 
ing of the Committee on the Study of 
Reading Habits. 

Present at the meeting were: Wil- 
liam S. Gray, School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Carl H. Milam, 
American Library Association; Effie L. 
Power, Cleveland PublicLibray ; Henry 
Suzzallo, Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching, New York; 
Edward L. Thorndike, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University; C. C. Wil- 
liamson, School of Library Service, Co- 
lumbia University; Morse A. Cart- 
wright, American Association for Adult 
Education. 

Those who attended by invitation in- 
cluded O. H. Cheney and Pelham Barr 
of the Economic Survey of the Book 
Industry, New York; Ralph Tyler, Bu- 
reau of Educational Research, Ohio 
State University; Levering Tyson, Na- 
tional Advisory Council on Radio in 


plings are necessary until returns have 
been obtained from enough different 
groups to represent the general adult 
population. 

Meanwhile, librarians will do well to 
familiarize themselves with this new 
method of assessing demand, and to ex- 
periment with the Waples’ method 
among members of typical groups in 
their own communities. 


Education; Douglas Waples, Graduate 
Library School, University of Chicago; 
John D. Willard, American Association 
for Adult Education. 


The Pittsburgh Experiment 


A faculty within the Carnegie Library 
of Pittsburgh has been formed with the 
financial aid of the Buhl Foundation, 
which appropriated $21,000 for a three 
year experiment in adult education. 

Heading the faculty is Charles W. 
Mason, readers’ consultant, who will 
meet all adults who wish to pursue any 
course of purposeful reading, and will 
plan courses suited to their needs. Mr. 
Mason has been associated with the 
University of West Virginia and the 
University of Buffalo. Louise M. Hu- 
lin is assistant to Mr. Mason. 

Grouped about this experienced edu- 
cator and his assistant are the ex- 
perts on the library’s own staff. They 
will plan the reading courses in subjects 
which fall within their special fields, 
such as science, technology, and the 
arts. This service was made available on 
March 1, 1931. 








An Ideal Program for the Education of 
Adult Prisoners 


By Mary E. FRANKHAUSER 
Librarian, Michigan State Library 


N awareness of the status of educa- 
tional programs in penal institu- 
tions of the country will be created in 
the public mind through such books as 
The education of adult prisoners* by 
Austin H. MacCormick. 


Mr. MacCormick, author of the 1929 
Handbook of American prisons, and 
now assistant director of the United 
States Bureau of Prisons, has long been 
recognized as an authority on problems 
of penology. Therefore, in April, 1927, 
when the American Association for 
Adult Education recommended to the 
Carnegie Corporation that a survey be 
made of adult education in American 
prisons, and the National Society of 
Penal Information was invited to make 
the survey, Mr. MacCormick was wisely 
chosen the director. 

Adult education has come to mean 
educational advancement along cultural 
lines. The author wisely departs from 
this popular acceptance of the term. He 
includes in his findings other pertinent 
and essential branches, such as academic, 
vocational, health and social education. 
Here one will find revealed the effort, 
or rather lack of effort, towards carry- 
ing out any sustained, coordinated pro- 
gram in the penal institutions of the 
United States. Outstanding instances 
of any notable efforts are faithfully re- 
corded, as evidenced by the credit given 





* MacCormick, Austin H. The education of adult 
prisoners; a survey and a program. National Society 
of Penal Information, 114 E. 30th St., N. Y. City. 
1931. 456p. $2.50. 


to the development of educational pro- 
grams in certain women’s prisons; but 
the general absence of a definite, related 
program in all prisons is constantly de- 
plored by the author. 

The result of the survey is impartially 
reported. Wherever the author finds oc- 
casion to commend, generous and stimu- 
lating praise is given. In fact, the reader 
is so conscious of the sincerity and com- 
petence of the author that pessimism 
over the result revealed gives way to 
optimism, as one follows the writer to 
the presentation of future outlines for 
adult education in penal institutions. 
The stimulating and workable plans set 
forth cannot fail to capture the interest 
of educators, penologists, librarians and 
welfare workers, and last but not least, 
state officials. 

A chapter on the library as an agency 
of education will claim the attention of 
librarians and educators, forming as it 
does concrete and helpful information 
which should earnestly be read by every 
librarian before he attempts to give any 
type of service to a penal institution. 

The library profession will welcome 
the wealth of information contained in 
the appendices prepared by John Chan- 
cellor, supervising librarian of the 
United States Bureau of Prisons, and 
augmented by the valuable and practical 
suggestions for operating an institution 
library of Roland Mulhauser, librarian 
of the United States Industrial Reform- 
atory at Chillicothe, Ohio. 
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The appendices include: Aids for the 
Institution Librarian, listing basic tools 
which every librarian should know; 
Practical Suggestions for the Operation 
of Institution Libraries, a particularly 
lucid manual of simplified library prac- 
tice; Sample of Wisconsin Reading 
Course Prepared for a Prisoner; Form 
Used in a Reading Survey of Michigan 
State Prisoners; A Suggested List of 
Textbooks, bringing together acceptable 
material for adult beginners in English 
or other subjects; Intelligence and 
Achievement Tests; Aids in the Field 
of Visual Education; Aids in the Field 
of Vocational Education, and Suggested 
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Readings in the Field of Adult Educa- 
tion. 

In defining the aim and philosophy of 
education for prisoners, Mr. MacCor- 
mick says, “Its philosophy is to con- 
sider the prisoner as primarily an adult 
in need of education and only secon- 
darily as a criminal in need of reform. 
Its aim is to extend to prisoners as in- 
dividuals every type of educational op- 
portunity that experience or sound rea- 
soning shows may be of benefit or of 
interest to them, in the hope that they 
may thereby be fitted to live more com- 
petently, satisfyingly and cooperatively 
as members of society.” 


A Neglected Field 


By Evizasetu L. Foote 


Charter Member, New 


HEY used to call adult education 

“university extension” forty years 
ago. It originated in England and two 
enthusiastic young English gentlemen 
came over here to spread the missionary 
tidings: McKinder and Sadler. They 
had published a book giving an account 
of the experiments in industrial centers 
in England. Of course it took with us 
immediately. It was a few years before 
we realized that women’s study clubs 
had been actually engaged in adult edu- 
cation for some time, but when they 
began asking the libraries for the books 
they wanted, we began to see the con- 
nection. The class of 1892 in the New 
York State Library School wrote their 
graduating theses on the possibilities of 
cooperation between public libraries and 
university extension. One of those 


York Library Association 


theses was called “The People’s Col- 
lege.” The part played by women’s 
clubs in library extension through the 
years has been recognized and lauded. 
The part played by local lecture insti- 
tutes and lyceums has also been recog- 
nized. Much adult education today 
is carried on in a quiet way by indi- 
vidual contacts with the resources of 
the libraries, but the agencies contribut- 
ing to the general movement for edu- 
cation of the out-of-school aspirant 
have come to be legion. 

There is one important field in which, 
for obvious reasons, too little emphasis 
is placed by public libraries—the field 
of religion. But religious education 
has come to be a vital factor in the 
problem of social and moral advance- 
ment in society. One may say that this 
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is not adult education, because it is the 
child who must be early trained in 
righteous habits; but educators have 
come to realize the truth in Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes’ saying: “Begin with the 
grandparents.” Parents and teachers 
are now eager students of child training. 
The Religious Education Association 
and the International Council of Re- 
ligious Education are the large organ- 
izations promoting the study of methods 
and the training of teachers. Their 
journals should be in every library. 
When the Religious Education Associa- 
tion met in Philadelphia in 1903, there 
was a library section of which James 
Canfield was the chairman. The trend 
of the discussion was that the Sunday 
schools might as well give up their libra- 
ries and depend upon the public li- 
braries to supply their needs. This 
writer pleaded in vain against such a 
movement. Now the churches are re- 
placing their libraries because the public 
library does not meet their needs. To- 
day it is the teachers who want the 
books for help in their training prob- 
lems and the journals for suggestions in 
timely programs. Many churches, how- 


ever, cannot supply all the needs, and, 
moreover, with the interdenominational 
cooperation now prevalent, the same 
literature suits many church workers. 
It seems logical and suitable that the 
public library should supply it. One 
university (and probably there are 
others) supplies the faculty through its 
extension department to the local com- 
munity training school for religious 
workers. 

In addition to the organizations with 
publications especially adapted to techni- 
cal problems, various publishing houses, 
denominational and other, have contrib- 
uted literature helpful in this field. This 
does not mean merely Bible studies (for 
extra-biblical studies are a large part 
of some curricula) but pedagogical 
methods as applied to religious training, 
source material for illustration, etc. 
This material should be available to 
parents and teachers everywhere. Why 
not a Reading with a Purpose booklet 
in this line? 

Of all the efforts in adult education, 
is any more likely to have a far reaching 
and lasting effect on the character of 
future generations? 


Recent Books on Religious Education 


NCREASING interest in religious 

study by adults in the churches is 
evidenced by the books which have ap- 
peared in recent years. 

The following are selected from a 
larger group of titles as four which may 
be called to the attention of workers in 
this field when they wish practical sug- 
gestions for the development of adult 
study classes and discussion groups: 
Wrincaester, B. S. The church and adult 


education. New York, Richard R. Smith, 
Inc., 1930. 181 p. $1.50. 

Rarrety, W. E. Religious education of 
adults ; a practical manual for church-school 
leaders. New York, Revell, 1930. 214 p. 
$1.00. 


Darsiz, CHartes. Adult religious teaching. 
Bethany press, 1930. 183 p. $1.00. 


Bower, W. C. Religious education in the 
modern church. Printed for the Leadership 
Training Publishing Association by The 
Bethany Press, 1929. 270 p. $1.35. 
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Winchester presents the need of seri- 
ous attention to adult education in car- 
rying out a social gospel. Better homes, 
better parents, more religion in a nat- 
ural family life, abolition of social, 
racial and national barriers, depend, in 
a large part, on the continued education 
of the church member. Leadership 
must be mobilized within the church to 
make the most of this growing force. 


Raffety stresses the importance of 
outlets for the varied interests of 
church-school adults in ways that will 
advance the good of the church and the 
education of the individual. He dis- 
cusses adults at study, worship, and 
play and suggests many possible proj- 
ects, from local service to world cen- 
tered study. 

The book by Darsie will prove a 


splendid handbook for the teacher or 
director of classes of adults. Various 
teaching methods are discussed, from 
the drill lesson to projects. An impor- 
tant part of his message is his insistence 
that the content of any course must be 
adapted to the experiences and lives of 
the members of the study group. 


The Bower book has as subtitle: A 
textbook in the standard leadership 
training curriculum outlined and ap- 
proved by the International Council of 
Religious Education. Intended for 
leaders, it covers the general field, ex- 
amining the objectives of religious edu- 
cation and the many problems to be 
solved by the modern church, such as 
content and method of programs. Un- 
fortunately it has no index or running 
titles, making it difficult to consult. 


News and Notes 


Suggestions for May Day 

May Day — National Child Health 
Day—has for its keynote this year 
“community responsibility and co-opera- 
tion for child health and protection.” 
This keynote has been developed by 
the American Child Health Association 
from the Children’s Charter and the 
whole body of findings of the White 
House Conference. 

Suggestions for the celebration of 
May Day, 1931, as child health day 
have been incorporated in a thirty-page 
pamphlet issued by the Association at 
450 Seventh Avenue, New York, and li- 
brarians may secure copies if they have 
not already received them. 

Books and pamphlets are listed in 





this bulletin on public health service, 
health education and training, and the 
care of handicapped children. 


New Readers’ Advisers 

The Wichita (Kan.) City Library 
has appointed Gayle D. Clark as read- 
ers’ adviser. 

The Plainfield (N. J.) Public Library 
plans to start a readers’ adviser service 
on May 1, 1931, when Elsie F. Whit- 
field will join the staff. 


A Volunteer Wanted 
Will some library volunteer to test 
out the possibilities of speeding up read- 
ing ability? It would be worth while 
to learn what progress can be made 
through directed methods in reading. If 
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a library can interest one hundred pa- 
trons in the experiment, data will be 
furnished from the Adult Education 
Office of the A. L. A., 520 N. Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago. 


P. T. A. Booklists 


Parent study groups are being pro- 
moted by the N. C. P. T. through the 
consulting service of Ada Hart Arlitt. 
In connection with her study courses, 
four book lists have been prepared in 
mimeograph form on the Pre-School, 
the Intermediate, the Adolescent Child, 
and special topics, such as the family, 
character education, heredity and sex 
education. Copies are available for li- 
braries on request from the Adult Edu- 
cation Office of the A. L. A. 


Books in Basic English 


Books in simplified English are being 
attempted in various ways. One of the 
most recent proposals is to limit the 
number of words used to the 850 word 
vocabulary of Basic English. An ex- 
ample of this is now available to li- 
brarians in the Forum, February, 1931, 
v. 85: 84-87, where Petronius’ Widow 
of Ephesus appears in only 220 differ- 
ent words as against 330 in an ordinary 
translation. An introductory note by 
C. K. Ogden, director of the Orthologi- 
cal Institute, which is sponsoring Basic 
English, explains the principles followed 
in this example, as well as in the trans- 
lation from the German of Carl and 
Anna, recently published by the Insti- 
tute. 

The Home Library 

Selecting the home library is a prob- 
lem attracting the interest of many li- 
brary patrons. To answer the many re- 
quests which have come as a result of 


contests in various magazines, the Adult 
Education Office of the A. L. A. has 
mimeographed a two-page list of refer- 
ences which will be mailed to libraries 
on request. 


Index to the Quarterly 

The title-page and index to volume 
5, Adult Education and the Library, 
may be obtained upon request from the 
Adult Education Office of the A. L. A. 

The quarterly is no longer published 
in separate form, but is now incorpor- 
ated as part of the A. L. A. Bulletin. 
The merger was effective in January, 
1931, with what would have been vol- 
ume 6, number 1, of the quarterly. 


Aids for the Mentally Ill 


That one person out of twenty-six is 
subject to a mental breakdown at one 
time or another may not be surprising 
in this strenuous age, but that a volun- 
teer consulting specialist in reading 
habits has found ways of aiding these 
sufferers is worthy of note. Robert D. 
Dripps, of Germantown, a lawyer and a 
former civic leader, is using literary 
therapeutics to cure patients sent to him 
by a doctor of the Institute of Mental 
Hygiene of Philadelphia, according to 
the Publisher's Weekly. 


Mr. Dripps searches first for reading 
interests that will fill in a client’s back- 
ground, then tries to discover latent en- 
thusiasms that well-chosen books will 
nourish. He gives his client reading di- 
rections, teaches him how to read, and 
enlarges his horizon so that he may bet- 
ter enjoy his human relationships. He 
also supplies books that may be a means 
of escape in cases of difficult and baf- 
fling mental crisis. 
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One means of discovering a client’s 
interests is to have him check a list of 
a hundred world leaders for names 
which he recognizes. The list excludes 
the names of people most widely known. 


A large personal library is used that 
covers the field of general literature 
with emphasis on books of an inspira- 
tional character which may be introduc- 
tory to certain subjects. The library 
also includes fiction that cannot possibly 
be found depressing and biographies of 
character building quality. 


Color in the Catalog 


The Public Library, Jacksonville 
(Fla.) uses a color scheme to designate 
the books on the Reading with a Pur- 
pose lists. They are shelved in the 
readers’ adviser’s corner and _ small 
bright blue stickers are affixed to each 
volume. Blue clips on the catalog cards 
designate location and the shelf list is 
not meddled with. The reader at the 
catalog does not have to go farther than 
the desk to learn what a blue clip means 
and there is no need of making trips 
to the shelf list to see whether a book 
is or is not a RWAP course. The 
scheme also arouses interest. Why are 
blue labels on these books? What do 
the little clips mean on these cards? 


The work which might seem time- 
drinking is done at odd moments by a 
reader’s advisory enthusiast who gets 
thereby a splendid chance for informal 
conversation on Reading with a Pur- 
pose. The public catalog is an even bet- 
ter place for answering questions than 
the information desk. 

ELIZABETH CARTER, 
Chief, Circulation Department 


RWAP Study Outlines 


Study outlines are being prepared for 
The Pacific area in international rela- 
tions by J. B. Condliffe, and Evolution 
by Sir J. Arthur Thomson, the RWAP 
courses to be issued this spring. A 
similar outline was made for Russian 
literature which appeared in February. 


Additional Tools 
“Tools for the Readers’ Adviser” by Jennie 
M. Flexner in the January, 1930, issue of 
Adult Education and the Library should be 


supplemented by the following recent publi- 
cations : 


CATALOGS 


Sears, M. E., comp. Standard catalog for 
public libraries: History and travel section, 
285 p. H. W. Wilson Co., 1930. 


Also all supplements to the various sections. 


SELECTED LISTS 

PEARL, RAYMOND. To begin with; being 
prophylaxis against pedantry. [Second] re- 
vised and enlarged edition, 123 p. Knopf, 
1930. 

Lists and annotates important books in the 
field of biology for the beginning student. 


OUTLINES 

Hazarp, Mrs. Lucy L. In search of 
America. 586 p. Crowell, 1930. 

Of real significance with its series of selected 
bibliographies. 

RIcHARDSON, Mrs. ANNA S. Manual for 
club women. 109 p. L. C. Smith & Corona 
Typewriters, Inc., 51 Madison Ave., N. Y., 
1929, 


Its sixteen chapters are a present help to the 
troubled chairman who wants to know the way 
to do things right, as “How to plan programs.” 


Brief Reviews 


Parent education, a twenty-page leaf- 
let by Ada Hart Arlitt, has recently been 
issued by the National Congress of Par- 
ent and Teachers, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. Librarians 
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will find it suggestive in connection with 
study classes and discussion groups, es- 
pecially when cooperation has been es- 
tablished with the local P. T. A. Miss 
Arlitt discusses leadership as well as 
methods and techniques for forming and 
conducting groups. Sample copy from 
local or state P. T. A., postage only; 
20 copies, $1.00. 
ee 

With so few important books or arti- 
cles on the problem of “permanent lay- 
off,” or the displacement of men and 
women in industry by machinery and 
other labor-saving devices, the recent 
publication, Unemployment and adult 
education*, a symposium on certain 
problems of re-education, is particularly 
welcome. The collection contains the 
papers and discussions by Charles A. 
Beard, Stuart Chase, Paul H. Douglas, 
and a dozen other industrialists, sociolo- 
gists, economists and educators pre- 
sented at a conference in New York 
City on December 18, 1930. 

In the opinion of these experts, the 
seriousness of technological unemploy- 
ment will be lessened by systematic and 
careful reporting on labor conditions in 
various industries and in various parts 
of the country; by the re-education of 
laborers displaced, or about to be dis- 
placed, by machines; and by careful 
planning to mitigate the evils of transi- 
tion. Members of the conference at- 
tempted to define possible procedures 
in attacking technological unemployment 
through local, state, and federal agen- 
cies, and expressed the opinion that 
investigation and experiment on the 
educational side should keep pace with 
similar studies made by economists. 

Librarians observe the effects of un- 
employment in an increased use of 
books for reading and study, and will 


do well to keep track of these pro- 
cedures and investigations. 


ets 

Books for home reading has been is- 
sued in an attractive revised edition 
by the National Council of Teachers of 
English, 211 West Sixty-eighth Street, 
Chicago. Its 112 pages are packed with 
the best supplementary reading for high 
school students, the books being graded 
and classified, and the list annotated 
with short pertinent phrases. The list 
will be valuable, not only for the stu- 
dents for whom it is intended, but for 
all adults who wish to examine what 
they may have missed or may never 
have known about. The items cover 
novels, short stories, plays, poems, essays, 
travel, biography, speeches, and letters. 
A full title and author index makes ref- 
erence easy. Illustrations lent by pub- 
lishers add to the attractions of the 
pamphlet. 20c each; 15c in quantities. 


ceo 


Books which yield dividends is the at- 
tractive title of a library leaflet issued 
recently by the Phoenix Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, of Hartford, Conn. 
It outlines winter reading plans for ev- 
ery salesman, advising him to “get 
ahead by stopping to study.” The titles 
recommended are grouped: (1) for new 
men, (2) for juniors, (3) for seniors, 
(4) for supervisors, (5) for managers, 
and (6) books for background. The 
emphasis is laid: (I) on life insurance, 
salesmanship, and allied subjects; (II) 
on personal development; and (III) on 
biography. The Library Leaf is issued 
as a supplement to the Phoenix Mutual 
Field. 


*Unemployment and adult education, Morse A. 
Cartwright. American Association for Adult Educa- 
tion, 60 E. 42nd Street, New York City, 1931. Fifty 
cents. 


(Continued on page 168) 
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Providence Adopts a Retirement System 


By CLareNcE E. SHERMAN 


Librarian, Public Library, Providence 


FTER a study that began in 1920, 
and that changed form several 
times both because of obstacles and be- 
cause of further light on the subject, a 
staff pension or retirement plan was 
introduced into the Providence Public 
Library as of January 1, 1931. As this 
library is not a municipally owned and 
operated institution, but is a chartered 
corporation rendering free public serv- 
ice, the staff could not be included under 
the pension provisions for employees of 
the city. Therefore, in considering a 
pension program, the Board of Trustees 
were obliged to depend upon the endow- 
ment of the library both as a means of 
establishing the plan as well as a source 
from which its future maintenance 
could be assured. 

The first plan was presented to the 
trustees for consideration in 1921. It 
provided for a fixed annuity of $1,000 
at age sixty-five, for each member of 
the library staff who was at that time 
more than twenty-five years of age, and 
it was expected that it would be possible 
to apply the same pension to others as 
they became eligible. It provided for a 
death benefit before retirement age. 
The entire plan was to be financed by 
the library, there being no contributions 
from the staff members. It was also 
expected that the library would erect 
the necessary machinery and conduct 
the plan itself. 

After extensive consideration, the 
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cost was found to be prohibitive and 
the matter was tabled. However, 
Richard A. Robertson, a trustee who 
was especially interested in this matter, 
continued to gather more facts and to 
apply them to the study of the library’s 
peculiar problem. 


In 1926, a revised plan was presented 
by Mr. Robertson, this time introducing 
several different features. First, this 
new plan was to be cooperative, the 
members of the staff contributing (as 
well as the library) at a rate not to ex- 
ceed 4 per cent of the individual’s salary. 
It was also planned to have an insurance 
company handle the plan instead of the 
library. 

Again, as in 1921, when it came to a 
definite decision and vote, the trustees 
were unable to take the step. The con- 
tributory plan helped to solve the prob- 
lem of the cost of insurance for future 
service, but funds were lacking with 
which to give each staff member credit 
for his past service and in the case of 
the older members, this was a vital mat- 
ter. 


In 1929, the solution came when 
Helen C. Robertson, the daughter of 
Richard A. Robertson who had died 
in 1928, offered the library a gift of 
$25,000 in memory of her father for 
the specific purpose of helping to estab- 
lish a staff pension plan. Only one 
other restriction accompanied the gift,— 
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the plan was to be adopted and intro- 
duced by January 1, 1931. 


With the experience of the two pre- 
vious studies, a special committee de- 
cided, first, to draft a set of provisions 
which it desired to have included in the 
plan, and then to place the entire matter 
in the hands of an insurance company 
that had extensive experience in the 
group annuity field. The Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company was finally se- 
lected. 


The retirement plan as adopted in 
the contract with the insurance company, 
has the following provisions: 


Eligibility. Participation is voluntary, not 
compulsory. All members of the staff as of 
the date of the establishment of the plan were 
eligible. In the future, any staff member 
after one year of service, if he is not over 
forty years of age, may join. 


Retirement date. The anniversary of join- 
ing the plan nearest the sixty-fifth birthday. 
By mutual consent, a member may be con- 
tinued in the service a year at a time but not 
past seventy years of age. Contributions of 
both parties (library and member) would 
cease at age sixty-five. 


Total and permanent disability. After com- 
pleting fifteen years of service, it is possible 
for a member to receive a total disability 
benefit (upon submitting satisfactory  evi- 
dence) payable until the normal retirement 
date. 


Withdrawal from service. Any member 
who resigns before the normal retirement 
date receives his total contributions, without 
interest. Several methods by which he may 
continue his policy with the insurance com- 
pany independent of the library are provided. 
In the event of death before the normal re- 
tirement date, the contributions of the staff 
member (without interest) go to the bene- 
ficiary. 


If death occurs after retirement, any excess 
in the member’s contributions over the amount 
of the retirement income received previous to 
her death, are payable to the beneficiary. 

Retirement income. The plan provides for 
an annuity amounting to about 50 per cent of 
the average salary of the member. The per- 
centage is higher or lower depending upon the 
length of service. 


For those joining the plan at its inception, 
retirement income is composed of two ele- 
ments—income for past service, plus income 
for future service. 


Past service. The library purchases an 
amount of income equal to 1 per cent of each 
member’s present salary multiplied by the 
number of years of service. No part of this 
expense is met by the staff. The cost to the 
library is about $45,000. 


Future service. This depends upon the 
salary class to which each member is as- 
signed and the length of service therein. The 
estimated annual cost to each member is ap- 
proximately 3 per cent of his salary, and the 
annual cost to the library is about 3.5 per cent 
of the total salaries of the staff participating 
in the plan, or approximately $3,300 at present. 


Schedule of Benefits and Contributions 


Monthly Rate of 





Salary Retirement Income for Each Member’s 
Annual Salary Class Completed Year as Monthly 
Contributor in Salary Class Contribution 

$1,000.00 and less A $1.00 $2.00 
1,001.00—$1,400.00 B 1.50 3.00 
1,401 .00— 1,800.00 & 2.00 4.00 
1,801.00— 2,200.00 D 2.50 5.00 
2,201.00— 2,600.00 E 3.00 6.00 
2,601.00— 3,000.00 F 3.50 7.00 
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Example illustrating method of computing 
retirement annuity: Miss A is now thirty- 
five years of age, having entered the library 
at the age of twenty-five. Her present salary 
is $2,000, placing her in Class D. If she re- 


mains in this class for five years, then goes 
on to Class E for the next fifteen years, and 
finally, is in Class F her last ten years of 
service, her retirement income would be fig- 
ured as follows: 


(a) For past service before adoption of the plan 
10 years x 1 per cent of $2,000 = $16.70 per month 


(b) For future service 


5 years (to age 40) in Class D x $2.50 = $12.50 per month 


15 “ 
10 “ 


(toage 55) “ 
(toage65) “ 


“ Ex 300= 4500“ “ 
“ Fx 350= 3500“ “ 





Retirement income $109.20 “ * 


All members joining the plan after January 
1, 1931, receive no past service credit. 

Security. Each member receives a certif- 
icate, or policy, issued by the insurance com- 
pany. While the library reserves the right to 
terminate the plan upon giving notice, such 
action could not affect the benefits secured by 
the contributions of the individual and the 
library prior to the date of such action. 


In order to introduce the plan, the 
insurance company required the partici- 
pation of not less than fifty members or 
approximately 70 per cent of the staff. 
The response from the personnel of the 
library has been most gratifying, 90 per 
cent of the staff expressing their desire 
to be included in the plan. 

It was decided not to include two as- 


or 
$1,310.40 per year 


sistants who are at this time eligible for 
retirement, in this program. Their pen- 
sions are to be provided from the gen- 
eral funds of the library by a special 
arrangement. 

In introducing this retirement plan, 
the Providence Public Library has made 
notable progress in the direction of de- 
veloping greater efficiency in its staff. 
By its generous provisions, the Board 
of Trustees has also placed the library 
among those institutions which are com- 
ing to recognize that pensions, or retire- 
ment annuities, are after all a matter of 
social justice, and in one form or an- 
other are not only justified, but in- 
evitable. 





OODROW WILSON once characterized a librarian as “the 
mediator between men and books.” Such being his function, it 
inevitably follows that upon the spirit and efficiency of the staff more 
than upon any other single factor will the success of the library 
depend. 
—Emma V. Batpwin in Library Service, A. L. A. Manual 
of Library Economy, XIV, Second Edition, Revised. 











Tentative Program of the Fifty-Third Annual 
Conference 


New Haven, Conn., June 22-27 


General Sessions 


There will be four general sessions at the 
New Haven conference. The first on Monday 
evening, June 22, will be given over largely 
to the presidential address, which will be pre- 
ceded by brief addresses of welcome by rep- 
resentatives of Yale University and the city 
of New Haven, and followed by a brief state- 
ment on the Sterling Memorial Library by 
Andrew Keogh, librarian. After this session 
there will be an informal reception at the 
library. 

William Lyon Phelps will be one of two 
distinguished speakers at the second general 
session, which will be held Tuesday morning, 
June 23. Two speakers have been invited for 
the third general session, Thursday morning, 
June 25, and one for the fourth general ses- 
sion, Saturday afternoon, June 27. Their 
names will be announced as soon as accept- 
ances have been received. 


Sections, Affiliated Organizations 
and Other Groups 


Adult Education Round Table. One ses- 
sion. Topics: Parent Education; Discussion 
Groups; Adult Education in Small Libraries. 


American Association of Law Libraries. 
Five sessions; joint banquet with National 
Association of State Libraries, George S. 
Godard, Connecticut State Library, presiding. 
First session: Addresses by Charles E. Clark, 
dean, Yale University Law School; Edwin 
M. Borchard, professor, Yale University Law 
School; George S. Godard; S. D. Klapp, 
Minneapolis Bar Association Library; and 
Rosamond Parma, University of California 
Law Library. Report of Secretary and Treas- 
urer. Announcements of committees. 


Second session: Round table. Third ses- 
sion: “Latin American Law,” John T. Vance, 


Library of Congress; “The Harvard Law 
School Library,” Eldon R. James, librarian; 
“Cataloging and Classification in a Modern 
Law Library,” Frederick C. Hicks, Yale Law 
School Library. Fourth session: Round table 
on Bar Association Libraries. Fifth session: 
“Session Laws,” G. E. Wire, Worcester, 
Mass. Other speakers to be announced. 
There will probably be a joint session with 
the National Association of State Libraries, 


Art Reference Round Table. One ses- 
sion. Topic: Relations Between Public Li- 
braries and Art Museums. The subject will 
be presented by a well known national figure 
in the field of the fine arts, and discussed in- 
formally at the round table. It will be help- 
ful in planning the discussion if the Secretary, 
Marian E. Comings, Carnegie Library of 
Pittsburgh, may have the names of librarians, 
heads of art departments and heads of mu- 
seum libraries who are interested and plan to 
be present at these meetings. 


Association of American Library Schools. 
One closed session and a joint meeting with 
the Professional Training Section; see that 
Section for program. 


Bibliographical Society of America. 
“Printer’s Copy in the Eighteenth Century,” 
Frederick A. Pottle, professor of English lit- 
erature, Yale University; “Some Notes on 
the Publications of Early Connecticut Print- 
ers,” Albert C. Bates, Connecticut Historical 
Society Library; “James Johns, Vermont Pen- 
Printer,” R. W. G. Vail, American Anti- 
quarian Society Library; and “Elizabethan 
Club,” Gilbert L. Troxell, Yale University 
Library. 


Business Libraries Round Table. 
sessions. 


Two 


Catalog Section. 
two round tables. 


General session and 
Nathan 


General session: 
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yan Patten, Stanford University Libraries, 
speaker. Large Libraries Round Table: 
Topic: Problems Involved in Handling Docu- 
ments. Augustus F. Kuhlman, University of 
Chicago Libraries, will speak. Small Libra- 
ries Round Table: Topic: Cataloging Plus; 
Mary H. Davis, Public Library, Medford, 
Mass., presiding. Speaker: Katharine H. 
Rock, Public Library, Greenville, Pa. 


College and Reference Section. Two 
sessions. First session to be divided into 
three group meetings: 1. For reference l- 
brarians; “The Building of a Large Refer- 
ence Collection in a Public Library,” Marilla 
W. Freeman, Public Library, Cleveland, and 
Katharine T. Moody, Public Library, St. 
Louis; “The Problems that Arise from the 
Use of Such a Collection by an Unrestricted 
Public,” Richard G. Hensley, Public Library, 
Boston. 2. For librarians and staff members 
of college and university libraries; “Assistant 
Librarians and Library Assistants,’ Donald 
Coney, North Carolina University Library; 
“Administrative Functions of the Departmen- 
tal Chief,” R. H. Gjelsness, Public Library, 
New York City; “What May a Professor Ex- 
pect from the College Library,” Alfred D. 
Compton, College of the City of New York; 
“Library Visits and Visitors,” Donald B. Gil- 
christ, University of Rochester Library. 3. 
For librarians of the larger college and uni- 
versity libraries; “Cooperative Purchasing of 
Periodicals,” Lawrence Heyl, Princeton Uni- 
versity Library; “Is a Separate Organization 
of University Librarians Desirable?” Nathan 
van Patten, Stanford University Libraries; 
discussion by J. T. Gerould, Princeton Uni- 
versity Library, and others. Report of the 
Executive Committee of the Section on: (a) 
Experiments on holding various sectional 
meetings of the College and Reference Sec- 
tion and future policy; (b) projects recom- 
mended to the Executive Board of the 
A. L. A.; (c) Scope of the College and ref- 
erence library yearbook. 

Second session: “Reading Habits of the 
Intelligent Reader,’ Henry Seidel Canby, 
New York City; “The Public Library and 
College Alumni Reading,” Charles R. Green, 
The Jones Library, Amherst, Mass.; “The 
College Library and Alumni Reading,” speak- 
er to be announced; “Some Experiments in 
the Stimulation of Student Reading,” Nathan 


van Patten; “New Publications,” Winifred 
Gregory, New York City, and Edward A. 
Henry, University of Cincinnati Libraries. 
Business meeting. 


Connecticut Library Association will 
hold its spring meeting in conjunction with 
the A. L. A. conference. 


County Libraries Section. One session 
and a joint meeting with the League of Li- 
brary Commissions. First session: Business 
meeting followed by talks. Topics: Need 
for More Specialized Training for the County 
Librarian; Cooperation Between School and 
County Library. Joint meeting: Topic: Place 
of the Book Truck in County Library De- 
velopment. There will be moving pictures 
showing county library activities. 


Hospital Libraries Round Table. One 
session. “Fundamental Principles of Book 
Selection for Patients,” Isabel Du Bois, Bu- 
reau of Navigation, U. S. Navy Department; 
“Features to Avoid and Those to Emphasize 
in Selecting Books for Neuropsychiatric Pa- 
tients,” speaker to be announced; “Reading 
Needs of the Tuberculous Patient,” speaker 
to be announced; discussion led by Dr. Lewis 
A. Sexton, president, American Hospital As- 
sociation; “Five Minute Echoes from the 1930 
British Library Association Meeting, Cam- 
bridge.” 


Junior College Round Table. Two ses- 
sions. Topics: Budgets, Book Collections, 
Stimulating Interest in Reading, and Library 
Instruction for Junior Colleges. There will 
be further discussion of the Tentative Stand- 
ards adopted last year. 


League of Library Commissions. One 
session and a joint meeting with the County 
Libraries Section; See that Section for a note 
about joint program. Independent session 
will largely be given over to business. Dis- 
cussion of proposed survey of library com- 
mission practices and policies. Tommie Dora 
Barker, A. L. A. regional field agent, will 
talk on her work in the South. 


Library Buildings Round Table. One 
session. “Causes of Obsolescence of Library 
Buildings,” Jesse Cunningham, Public Li- 
brary, Memphis, Tenn.; “Selection of the 
Site for a Branch Public Library,” Howard 
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L. Hughes, Free Public Library, Trenton, 
nm. J. 


Library Cooperation with the Hispanic 
Peoples. One session. Topic: Exchange 
of Books and Periodicals Between North and 
South America. Sales, subscriptions and free 
exchange between institutions will also be 
considered. 


Massachusetts Library Club will hold 
one session during the New Haven confer- 
ence. Reports, election of officers, and annual 
business. 


National Association of State Libraries. 
Three sessions and a joint banquet with the 
American Association of Law Libraries. First 
session: Address of welcome, George S. God- 
ard, Connecticut State Library; response and 
President’s address; report of Secretary- 
Treasurer; “Legislative Changes in State Li- 
braries,” brief statements by various state 
library representatives; “Unified Organiza- 
tion for State Libraries,” Henry E. Dun- 
nack, Maine State Library; “Administrative 
Viewpoints, State and Municipal,” speaker to 
be announced; “Thoughts on an Ideal State 
Library,” Mary Eileen Ahern, editor of 
Libraries. Second section: ‘Book Selection in 
the State Library,” speaker to be announced; 
“The Newspaper Index; and the Union Cata- 
log as Means of Enlarging State Library 
Reference Resources,” Mabel R. Gillis, Cali- 
fornia State Library; “The State’s Interest 
in its Authors, Artists and Composers,” 
speaker to be announced; “Aids in the Use of 
Law Libraries: Bibliographic Notes,” speaker 
to be announced; “Methods and Materials of 
Legislative Reference,’ H. H. B. Meyer, Li- 
brary of Congress. Third Session: “The 
Government Organization Handbook,” H. J. 
Conant, Vermont State Library; “New Hous- 
ing Facilities for State Libraries,” Louis J. 
Bailey, Indiana State Library; “Standards for 
Ink and Paper,” speaker to be announced; “A 
Clearing House for Public Documents,” Her- 
bert O. Brigham, Rhode Island State Library ; 
“Public Document News,” Alton P. Tisdel, 
superintendent of documents, Washington, 
D. C. Committee reports, business meeting. 


Order and Book Selection Round Table. 
One session. Topic: Book Selection, Par- 
ticularly the Selection of Fiction. “The Book 


Review Club of Greater Boston,” George H, 
Evans, Public Library, Somerville, Mass. 


Professional Training Section. Joint 
meeting with Association of American Li- 
brary Schools. Topic of joint session: Place- 
ment from the Point of View of the Library 
School Placement Bureau, the A. L. A. Per- 
sonnel Division, the Library Executive and 
the Library School Graduate. “The Point 
of View of the A. L. A. Personnel Division,” 
Sarah C. N. Bogle; “The Placement Prob- 
lems of the Library Executive,’ Harold F. 
Brigham, Carnegie Library, Nashville, Tenn.; 
“Placing the Library School Graduate,” Mrs, 
Gertrude G. Drury, Library School, Public 
Library, St. Louis; “The Point of View of 
the Library School Graduate,” Mildred C, 
Clapp, Public Library, Newark, N. J. 


Public Documents Round Table. One 
session. Topic: Andresen Depository Library 
Bill. “The Usefulness of Government Docu- 
ments in a Liberal Arts College,” Paul R. 
Fossum, professor of economics, Carleton 
College, Northfield, Minn. Other speakers: 
Alton P. Tisdel, superintendent of documents, 
Government Printing Office; Frank K. Wal- 
ter, University of Minnesota Library; C. C. 
Williamson, Columbia University Libraries. 


Publicity Round Table. One session. 
Topic: Raising Salaries. There will also be 
a closed business meeting of the Publicity 
Committee. 


Readers’ Advisers Round Table. Lunch- 
eon followed by round table for librarians 
who are giving personal advisory service or 
who are particularly interested in the work of 
readers’ bureaus. 


Religious Books Round Table. 


session. 


One 


School Libraries Section. Four sessions: 
general, group, business, and joint sessions 
with Section for Library Work with Children. 


Section for Library Work with Children. 
Three sessions. General session. Topic: The 
Making of Booklists for Boys and Girls: 
“For the Public Library,” Alice M. Jordan, 
Public Library, Boston; “For the Public Li- 
brary and the School,” Amelia Munson, Pub- 
lic Library, New York; “For the Publishers,” 
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Louise Seaman, The Macmillan Company ; 
“For the Booksellers,” Mrs. Pauline Sutorius 
Aird, The Children’s Book Shop, New York 
City. Business meeting, to be followed by a 
discussion on programs for a radio broad- 
casting for boys and girls. Joint session with 
the School Libraries Section. 


Small Libraries Round Table. One ses- 
sion. Topic: Improving the personnel. 


Training Class Section. One session. 
“The Teaching of Children’s Literature in 
the Training Class,” Lillian H. Smith, Pub- 
lic Library, Toronto. Report of the Commit- 
tee on Methods of Selecting Applicants for 
Training Classes. 


Trustees Section. One session. Topics: 
Costs of Library Service with Reference to 
Utility ; Educational Values. 


University Library Extension Service 
Round Table. Informal luncheon meeting. 


Work with the Blind. Informal meeting 
at which the following topics will be dis- 


cussed: Books—What Books do We Want 
First? The Passing of the Pratt Bill Raises 
this Question; Other Suggestions; Which 
Edition of the Reader’s Digest, One Volume 
or Three Volumes, Serves Our Borrowers 
Best? 


Work with the Foreign Born. Consulta- 
tion hour has been arranged so that commit- 
tee members and others who have had special 
experience in reading service to racial groups 
will be accessible for consultation with libra- 
rians who have individual problems they would 
like to discuss. Questions sent in advance to 
the Chairman, Edna Phillips, Division of 
Public Libraries, State House, Boston, will be 
assigned to those best qualified to answer 
them. Suggestions for discussion will also 
be welcome if sent to Miss Phillips. 


Young People’s Reading Round Table. 
One session. Topics: The Public Library 
and Specialized Work with Young People; 
How Can the Young People’s Librarian Help 
in Vocational Guidance? “Reading Trends of 
the Teen Age,” Mrs. May Lamberton Becker. 
Other speakers to be announced. 


A. L. A. News 


Mr. Usher Withdraws 
The Committee regrets to announce 
that Robert J. Usher, after having 
learned that there was a plurality of 
nominees for the office of second vice- 
president, has withdrawn his name from 
the ballot. 
J. CuristiaAn Bay, Chairman, 
Nominating Committee. 


New Orleans Chosen for 1932 

The 1932 conference of the A. L. A. 
will be held in New Orleans, probably 
in April or May. 





“Junior College Booklist” 


A basic list of books for a junior col- 
lege library, compiled under the direc- 
tion of Edna A. Hester, librarian of 
Pomona Junior College (Calif.), will be 
published by the American Library As- 
sociation the last of April or the first 
of May. 


Arranged according to courses, the 
Junior college booklist covers periodi- 
cals and general reference books, as 
well as specific subjects, and as a rule 
indicates by a star material suggested 
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for first purchase. Approximately 3,500 
titles are recommended. 


In her preface Miss Hester writes: 


“The Junior college booklist is the 
outgrowth of a widespread recognition 
that the average junior college library 
is distressingly inadequate. Every- 
where junior college instructors and 
librarians have been besieging college 
and university men for suggestions as 
to how to remedy this situation, in order 
that the academic work of this new 
institution might more nearly parallel 
the lower division work of colleges and 
universities. This cooperatively com- 
piled list is, therefore, a pioneer effort 
to pool our findings, and to indicate for 
the benefit of all what material the best 
colleges, universities and junior colleges 
of the country think important for the 
academic courses most commonly of- 
fered in junior colleges... . 


“Nearly all of the better known uni- 
versities and colleges, both four year 
and two year, have assisted on from one 
to eight lists. Probably the Universi- 
ties of Texas, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Illinois and Chicago, Columbia Uni- 
versity, the two universities in North 
Carolina, the University of Southern 
California, the University of California 
at Los Angeles, Cornell University, 
Leland Stanford University, and the 
George Peabody College for Teachers 
have contributed more than any others, 
with the exception of Pomona College, 
Claremont, Calif. It is to the steady 
encouragement and assistance of the 
faculty of this small honors college that 
the credit for this list is primarily due. 
Though nearly every head of depart- 
ment and many others there contributed 
generously to keep the work going, Dr. 
Aubrey A. Douglass, Mr. Willis H. 
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Kerr, Dr. Charles H. Fairman (now of 
Harvard), and Dr. Henry Cooke de- 
serve particular mention.” 

The price of the list will be announced 
later. 


Radio and the Library 

How the radio station and the library 
can help each other is pointed out in a 
bulletin soon to be issued by the Na- 
tional Advisory Council on Radio in 
Education under the title The broad- 
caster and the librarian. This plan has 
been prepared by Francis K. W. Drury, 
executive assistant in adult education of 
the A. L. A., for the Library Commit- 
tee of the Council, of which L. L. Dick- 
erson, Indianapolis Public Library, is 
chairman. The other members are: 
Judson T. Jennings, Seattle Public Li- 
brary; Carl H. Milam, American Li- 
brary Association; Forrest B. Spauld- 
ing, Des Moines Public Library; and 
Joseph L. Wheeler, Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, Baltimore. After pointing out 
why radio broadcasting calls for library 
cooperation, the bulletin points out what 
the public library offers to the radio 
studio and, conversely, what the broad- 
caster will find at the public library. 
Educational features in radio programs 
are next discussed, with suggestions for 
making them public. This leads to a 
mention of how reading is stimulated 
through the broadcast. Broadcasting 
about books and reading concludes this 
summary of what is now being done by 
librarians and broadcasters, with sug- 
gestions as to future possibilities. 


It is expected that this bulletin will 
be distributed to all the Institutional 
Members of the American Library As- 
sociation. Other libraries may secure a 
copy by writing to Levering Tyson, di- 
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SCHOOL LIBRARY PLANNING CHART 
= Maximum 
Vv M 
Type School Burne Stacy “a Canactet [—— ~ET 
_ Small School, Small School, 
1 25 Square 10 Books At 8 Books 
La: ge School, Feet per per Pupil; per Running 
6-8% eader rge, 6-8 Foot 

Junior or Senior 250 35 875 2500 315 1 
Junior or Senior 500 50 1250 5000 625 1 
Junior or Senior 1000 100 2500 8000 1000 2 
Junior or Senior 1500 150 3750 10,500 1300 2 
Junior or Senior 2000 200 50001 12,000 1500 2+2 

MAXIMUM 

BUILDING Crass 25 SQuarE 5 Vo_uMEs 8Booxs 

Capacity S1ze+ Fret PER PupPit PER Foot 
Elementary 250-500 40 1000 2000 250 1 
Elementary 500-1000 60 1500 3000 375 1 
Elementary 1000+ 80 2000 4000 500 1 
Platoon (single) 40 1000 2000 250 1 
Platoon (double) 80 20001 4000 500 2 








Minimum equipment costs for junior and senior high schools are given in Fargo, The library in the school, 
as follows: Seating capacity 35, $1,335.00; 50, $1,862.00; 100, $3,890.00. 


31Two rooms may be preferable. 


22000-+ enrollment will need two full-time librarians and one half-time librarian for each additional 1000 


ar major fraction thereof. 


The chart was prepared by Eleanor M. Witmer, chairman, School Libraries Section. 


rector of the National Advisory Council 
on Radio in Education, 60 East 42nd 
Street, New York City. 


Branch Library Memberships 

Twenty-three branches of the Public 
Library, Detroit; nine branches of the 
Carnegie Public Library, Atlanta (Ga.) ; 
four branches of the Public Library, 
Dayton (Ohio); four branches of the 
Public Library, East Cleveland; and 
one branch of the Tyrrell Public Li- 
brary, Beaumont (Tex.), are now In- 
stitutional Members of the A. L. A. 
These make a total of ninety-five 
branches which have become Institu- 
tional Members since Matthew Dudgeon, 
Public Library, Milwaukee, announced 


that branch memberships in Milwaukee 
were financed from the book and peri- 
odicals fund, and that he considered the 
A. L. A. Bulletin, Handbook and Pro- 
ceedings received by each Institutional 
Member “well worth the price” of the 
membership. 


Unpaid Memberships Lapse 
This Month 

Regular A. L. A. members are asked 
to pay their 1931 dues now if they have 
not already paid them. Every $2 mem- 
bership lapsed means $40 subtracted 
from the endowment fund; every $4 
membership, $80 subtracted. Will 
A. L. A. members who cannot aid in the 
endowment campaign in any other way 
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pay their dues so that the librarians who 
are working to complete the fund will 
not be handicapped? 


A Resolution of Appreciation 

In recognition of the value which 
California school librarians received 
from the Los Angeles conference of 
the A. L. A., a resolution of apprecia- 
tion has been received at A. L. A. Head- 
quarters signed by Polly R. Hatch, 
president of the Northern Section; 
Marjorie Van Deusen, president of the 
Southern Section; and Rosa B. Cage, 
director of the California School Li- 
brary Association. 


The resolution states in part: 


The California School Library Association 
takes this means of expressing its sincere ap- 
preciation of the helpfulness of the conference 
as a whole and of the School Libraries Sec- 
tion in particular; of the thoughtful leader- 
ship which planned the programs and guided 
the discussions; of the constructive, forward- 
reaching work of the committees; and of the 
professional and personal enrichment that 
came from better acquaintance with librarians 
of other states. 


Out-of-Print Books 

As an initial experiment in its rescue 
of “abandoned literature,” the Commit- 
tee on Book Buying has compiled a se- 
lected list of twenty-five titles of out-of- 
print books recommended for re-publica- 
tion. These appear in the April Book- 
list. Librarians who are interested in 
obtaining out-of-print books are asked 
to note the list and to respond to the 
Committee’s request for information. 


Millikan’s Book in Braille 
Robert A. Millikan’s Science and the 
new civilization has been put into Braille 
grade 1% by the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, in co- 
operation with the A. L. A., according 


to Annie E. Carson, chairman of the 
Committee on Work with the Blind. 


Joint Delegate to Algiers 

Josephine Taber, superintendent of 
branches, Public Library, Seattle, who 
is now in Algiers, has been appointed 
a joint delegate with Emily Van Dorn 
Miller, editor of A. L. A. publications, 
to represent the A. L. A. at the Congres 
International de la Lecture Publique, 
April 13-18. 


To Speak at N. C. P. T. Meetings 

Julia Wright Merrill, executive assist- 
ant to the Library Extension Board, will 
be a speaker at the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers annual conven- 
tion, May 3-7, at Hot Springs (Ark.). 
Her talk before the Public Welfare 
Conference on May 6 will be on “The 
Child’s Right to Books and Library 
Service.” Miss Merrill will also take 
part in the program planned for the ad- 
vance meeting, May 1-2, discussing “Li- 
brary Service in Parent Education.” 


Sick-bed Reading 

Copies of The prescription of litera- 
ture, an address given by Dr. Gerald B. 
Webb before the Association of Ameri- 
can Physicians, may be borrowed from 
the A. L. A. Headquarters Library. Dr. 
Webb’s address is recommended by 
Elizabeth Pomeroy, chairman of the 
Hospital Libraries Committee. 


A Hospital Library Survey 

Information about all the hospital li- 
braries in the United States is being 
compiled by Elizabeth Pomeroy, chair- 
man of the A. L. A. Committe on Hos- 
pital Libraries. She is seeking the as- 
sistance of state library extension agen- 
cies in securing the information. 
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“Books Abroad” 

The quarterly, Books Abroad, edited 
by Roy Temple House and published by 
the University of Oklahoma Press, 
Norman, carries lists of current books 
in foreign languages. 


Edna Phillips, chairman of the A. L. 
A. Committee on Work with the For- 
eign Born, comments: “I would advise 
every library serving racial groups to 
get Books Abroad in order to keep in 
touch with the best books, even though 
simpler books are needed for some read- 


” 


ers. 


Do You Have These Issues? 

The librarian at A. L. A. Headquar- 
ters has had a request for the January 
and July, 1927 issues of the quarterly 
Books Abroad, edited by Roy Temple 
House. Will anyone who can supply 
these issues please communicate with 
the Headquarters office? 


County Library Laws Tabulated 

A “Tabulation of County Library 
Laws in the United States” summarizing 
the main features in each state law is 
now available. The tabulation was pre- 
pared by the A. L. A. Committee on 
Library Extension for the Rural Library 
Extension Institute held at Madison, 
Wisconsin, June 30 to July 18. Because 
of its usefulness there, it has since been 
revised to December, 1930, according to 
suggestions from the various states, for 
use in drafting new county library laws 
and in revising those which are unsatis- 
factory. A copy has been sent to each 
state library extension agency. A small 
supply is left and single copies will be 
sent free to those working on county 
library legislation. 


Recommendations Endorsed 

The recommendations of the A. L. A. 
Activities Committee regarding the Li- 
brary and the Publicity Department at 
A. L. A. Headquarters were heartily 
endorsed by the Executive Board at its 
March meeting. The recommendations 
were given in the Bulletin, December, 
1930, page 659. 


School Libraries Exhibit 

The film, Boys, girls and books in the 
modern school library, school library 
publications and floor plans were dis- 
played at the annual meeting of the De- 
partment of Superintendence of the Na- 
tional Education Association by Everett 
O. Fontaine, A. L. A. manager of pub- 
lications. Consultation service in con- 
nection with the exhibit was planned by 
Jasmine Britton of the City School Li- 
brary, Los Angeles. About 8,000 people 
usually attend this conference. Last 
year, more than 400 more R.W.A.P. 
courses were sold during a similar ex- 
hibit. 

New School Library Scrapbook 

An unusually attractive scrapbook, 
illustrating the work of the Cincinnati 
high school libraries, has been sent to 
A. L. A. Headquarters by Mary H. 
Pooley, Withrow High School Library, 
Cincinnati. The book, which gives in- 
formation on administration, samples of 
library forms, and a number of pictures 
and floor plans, may be borrowed for 
the cost of transportation. Weight, 5% 
pounds. To be shipped by express. 


Vocational Guidance 
Through the generosity of the J. C. 
Penney Foundation a pamphlet, Voca- 
tional guidance through the library, has 
just been published by the A. L. A. for 
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limited free distribution. Its purpose is 
to place in the hands of librarians ma- 
terial which will enable them to help 
young men and women who come to the 
library for information about trades and 
professions. 

This thirty-two page pamphlet was 
prepared by Harry D. Kitson of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, in 
consultation with a committee from the 
National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion. It contains “a description of the 
steps an individual must take in choos- 
ing a vocation ; and indicates the specific 
ways in which the librarian can assist 
him.” Annotated lists of books make 
up a large part of the pamphlet. 


List to Be Discontinued 
The world list of notable books, for 
which the A. L. A. has recommended 
each year forty notable books published 
in the United States, is to be discon- 
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tinued because of difficulty in arriving at 
entirely uniform results in the compila- 
tion. 


Three amplified lists, noting (1) 
books giving evidence of genius or 
originality of thought; (2) books of 
special significance as expressing trends 
of national opinion; and (3) books pro- 
viding special information, are being 
considered. 


“A Connecticut Yankee” Endorsed 

The motion picture, A Connecticut 
Yankee, a Fox production adapted from 
the Mark Twain story, has been en- 
dorsed by the Committee on Visual 
Methods. 


Reproductions of two book lists, used 
by the Cleveland Public Library in con- 
nection with current photoplays, may 
be found on page 375 of the April 
Booklist. 


Salary Statistics 


Public Libraries in Cities of 25,000-70,000 Population 


This table of salary statistics is the second 
prepared by the A.L.A. Committee on Salaries 
for public libraries in cities of 25,000-70,000 
population and the fifth for the group of li- 
braries classified in former years as small 
public libraries. 

Sixty-four libraries were asked to contrib- 


ute. Replies were received from forty-one. 
Of these, nine asked that their reports be 
considered confidential. The forty-one libra- 
ries responding represent eighteen states and 
all sections of the nation. 

Salaries shown are actual amounts being 
paid in January, 1931, not mere schedules. 


Population Served 
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Expenditures 
November, 1929 January, 1931 
Total $1,301,519.00 $1,775,066.00 
Highest per capita 1.91 1.84 
Lowest per capita Al 21 
Average 97 92 
Circulation 
Total 9,466,840 vols. 12,481,529 vols. 
Highest per capita 9.9 vols. 10.6 vols. 
Lowest per capita 1.5 vols. 1.4 vols. 
Average 5.2 vols. 6.4 vols. 
Percent of Total Expenditures 
Spent on Staff Salaries 
CO ee $630,852.00 $887,356.00 
ALR EET SE 64 66 
Lowest percent 37 29 
Average 43 50 
Cost Per Book Circulated 
Highest ..... 22 
Lowest 07 
Average 14 
Volumes Circulated Per Staff Member 
Highest 58,050 vols. 
Lowest 6,431 vols. 
Average 20,596 vols. 
Salaries of Chief Librarians 
November, 1929 January, 1931 
Highest $5,500 $6,000 
Lowest 1,200 1,620 
Average 2,663 3,077 
Department Heads 
Reference 
IID cciesiccchninbssceneaeicailceliTnaia el a Seca $2,500 $3,000 
Lowest 1,080 900 
Average ‘ 1,802 1,851 
Circulation 
Tlighest ...... $2,300 $2,400 
BIE bis caiccatsnapccstsecsantncelg igre amet oaccannewae es 1,200 900 
Average 1,555 1,651 
Catalog 
Llighest $2,500 $2,700 
Lowest ........ 900 1,200 
pS eR SER eee er erate ee Ey oat ree LI | 1,765 1,921 
Children’s 
TS OTC ORR ee Re te ae) re ms $2,720 $2,800 
Lowest Sewers to 840 960 
a i 1,652 1,774 











By computing the figures for his or her own 
library, and comparing them with those con- 
tained in this introduction, any librarian may 
easily secure the maximum of information in 
the minimum of time and effort. 


It is gratifying to note again a definite 
trend upward in salaries paid trained library 
workers in public libraries of this size. 

James Atonzo Howarp, Compiler 
Public Library, Hammond, Indiana 








Salary Statistics Public Libraries 
Compiled by the A. L. 4. 








































































































Salaries in Effect 
Branch Sub-Branch Children’s 
Libra- Refer” Cieu- Cater Chik as — eae 

City Tian ence lation og dren’s No. Min. Max. No. Min. Max. No. Min. Max. No. Min Mar. 
Aliquippa, Pa. 2700 1 1800 = 1800 
Beaumont, Tex.4 3600? 1500 ....1 1920 1500 1/3 360 . 
Brookline, Mass. 4000 1700 1800 2000 1800 2 1450 18900 % 2947 2 1225 1600 1 130 . 
Burlington, Iowa 2400 1800 2 840 1080 1 1500 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 2600 1620 1500 1620 . aie 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 1800 " 1 1 1020 .. 
Council Bluffs, Iowa 2800 2000 1500 2 1800 =e 
Davenport, Iowa 3000 1440 1800 1720 1800 1 1330 .. 
East Cleveland, Ohio 3800 2600 2600 2500 4 1600 2800 2 1500 
Evanston, Ill. 3650 1900 23002 1 #1740 .... 2 1440 1560 2 1500 2 1740 1 
Great Falls, Mont. 2250 1530 2000 2070 % 60 
Hammond, Ind. 3800 1860 1920 2110 1920 4 1170 1380 11/3 468 1080 
Haverhill, Mass. 2000 1400 1350 1400 1350 2 1400 5 part time 1 1400 
Hutchinson, Kan. 1800 1380 1200! 1200 1080 
La Crosse, Wis. 2400 a 1620 2 1380 1 1680 
Lakewood, Ohio 4200 2600 2800 5 2000 2200 1560 2000 2 1900 
Madison, Wis. 3200 2004 2 1890 .... 2 1200 1300 1800 2 1300 190 
Muskegon, Mich® 6000 2400 2400 1 2500 2 1200 1800 1500 1560 2 1500 160 
Muskogee, Okla. 2700 1200 1680 168 2 72 90 1 1200 600 1 600 
Ogden, Utah 1620 900 900 1020 
Perth Amboy, NJ. 3000 a 1620 1 1500 a ai an 
Phoenix, Aris. 2400 1680 1680 1 1380 «61 1680 1 1200 1200 
Port Arthur, Tex. 2250 
Pueblo, Colo. 1800 % 696 
Sioux Falls, 8.D. 1800 1500 1 1140 1500 
Springfield, Mo. 2100 1 1802 1620 1 1740 
Superior, Wis. 2400 1920 1260 1620 1740 1 1440 
Topeka, Kan. 2400 1800 1200 1620 960 3 300 900 
Waltham, Mass. 3750 1 1650 1400 1 1400 1 1300 
Watertown, Mass. 2900 1700 1400 «1~—«1600 2 900 1400 1300 
White Plains, N.Y. 3000 2400 1800 2300 2300 1900 
Williamsport, Pa. 4500 1700 1350 1 1400 % 540 





* Department head not included here 


' Department in charge of 


3 Per hour 


of assistant librarian 
2 $300 of this amount paid by county 


4 Also has head of order department, $1800; has two county librarians, each $1200 


* $6441 paid by the county 


- $975.50 


ps tg ¢ months in 

8 Of this 17,101 a ll in the county 

oh 57,483; connie 23,812 
on hourly basis 

s oe both school and yt 


12 Also has head of extension de’ 
¥ Also has head of extension ( 


\4 Third assistant shared 


- $1620; Ny a of school department, $1620 


iyo wag ee fe ber adh ge newer $13 


8 Also has head of extension department, 031500; has head of order department, $1800 
17 Serve schools only 
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Committee on Salaries 
January, om Total Salaries 
Expen- Total Last Fiscal + peri Total Cireu- 

Library Junior Library School ditures Salaries Year Not a. Num- lation 

—— | | i tebe 2 oe fe te 
No. Min. Max. No. Min. Max.No. Min. Max. Year Year Engineers Staff Staff Year _ lation City 

1 1980 .... 2 720 1140 26,931 13,997 9,540 11 6 140,904 27,122 Aliquippa, Pa. 
7 0 1320 2 780 840 56,4495 22,645 21,533 11 17 328,073 81,205 Beaumont, Tex.‘ 
7 1900 1500 3 1150 1225 2 1800 2000 73,501 48473 41,670 11 25 391,005 47,490 Brookline, Mass. 
2 Mo 1140 1 600 24,296 12,500 11,182 11 814 230,430 26,376 Burlington, Iowa 
5 1200 1560 2 960 1080 41,494 22,030 20,105 11 14 357,548 56,078 Cedar Rapids, Lowa” 
1020 1380 23,530 12,459 11,034 ll 6 164,014 46,950 Colorado Springs, Colo. 
i .. 8 780 1140 37,950 17,717 15,933 11 8 238,434 42,023 Council Bluffs, Iowa 
J 100 1250 4 780 900 3716508... 55,009 28,636 22,450 11% 18 529,582 60,728 Davenport, Iowa” 
J 1500 1600 9 840 1340 617 1020 2800 78,839 44,166 38,639 11 25 390,202 42,800 © East Cleveland, Ohio 
J 1820 1900 2 1080 1200 471800 2200 74,178 44,541 39,866 10% 23 552,264 62,622 Evanston, Ill? 
1 1590 . 3 750 840 19,250 11,314 9,69 11 7% 237,186 30,000 Great Falls, Mont. 
"§ 70 1440 49,866 29,269 22,549 11 1644 501,906 64,523 Hammond, Ind 
5 1000 1400 45,604 25,724 23,939 11 16 323,858 48,710 Haverhill, Mass. 
1 w.. 14,844 6,703 5,888 111446 7 176,160 27,808 Hutchinson, Kan 
2 1300 1260 32,483 16,635 14896 11 12 280,754 39,614 La Crosse, Wis. 
3 1700 1900 12 840 1500 87 960 2100™ 108,0067 64,859 59,467 11 32 502,920 70,504 Lakewood, Ohio 
§ 1300 1800" 2 900 1200 12° 1600 1900 76,305 46,055 41,400 11 28 463,216 57,815 Madison, Wis. 
4 1900 1660 3 900 990 721260 1900 85,438 53,981 49,643 11 30 619,126 58,252 Muskegon, Mich.” 
11080 .... 1 480 20,232 12,832 11,752 11% 11 252,664 32,008 Muskogee, Okla. 
< ae ces 4 600 660 14,382 7,907 6812 11% 8 139,564 43,463 Ogden, Utah 
4 1080 1440 3 720 1020 34,999 18528 15,828 11 13 284,304 44,007 Perth Amboy, N.J. 
4 10 1500 1 1080 33,651 17,813 16,182 11% 12 350,156 48,118 Phoenix, Aris 
4 70 1740 10,401 7,262 6,902 11% 5 133,299 50,060 Port Arthur, Tex 
2 1320 . 1 960 13,117 7,201 6279 «= 3% 174,150 50,000 Pueblo, Colo. 
1 90. Y al. 19,575 7,188 5,749 11K 5 89,246 33,360 Sioux Falls, 8.D, 
4 90 1560 27,641 13,762 12,451 11-11% 10 192,014 57,514 Springfield, Mo. 
4 40 960 1 720 29,238 19,211 14,778 11% 1234 266,043" 36,091 Superior, Wis. 
4 780 840 300 636 23,198 13,082 13,082 1134 13 194,756 64,120 Topeka, Kan. 
5 1100 1650 1 950 41,879 25,456 21,479 11% 13 388,956 39,247 Waltham, Mass.8 
410 1600 2 800 900 38,015 23,200 20478 11 1414 324,210 34,913 Watertown, Mass. 
re 4 1100 1400 43,085 24,900 22400 11 13 289,152 35,604 White Plains, N.Y.* 
1 1000 2 1000 28,746 18,869 17,213 11 12 230,495 45,716 Williamsport, Pa. 
otro sna, $2000 $2800; tee pealessional assistants, $1500-$1600; two juniors, $1020-$1080 

SHG pi by soa far 0 By iar boas 

= Alesha halo nr de +17 eae, Niet eateal, $1800; art and music, $1620 

SAlvo has bead of coder doperumena $1000 

= Four iran $010: one freon itn $100; three junior, 608120 

® Operation ation $89,503; bond retirement $17,500; building fund 


senior assistants, $1700-$1800; three assistants, 41900-31 


v 380 
2 Nine librarians, $1600-$1900; three professionals $1 1700; f 
ae a Sie 0; prof $1600-$ seven of ten school libraries serve school only 


t, $2200 
"One librarian, $1900; six professionals, $1260-$1400 
®N ct ociode 3701 pctare and 108 chines 
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of Richland during the great Mississippi 
flood of 1927,” Miss Culver writes. 
“Even when the parish was under water 
library service went on. Boats brought 
people to the building for their book 
supply and sixty books a day were car- 
ried home to gladden the lives of people 
from whom almost all other forms of 
recreation were cut off.” 

In Concordia Parish, Miss Culver re- 
lates, interest in library service was so 
great that a special library tax was 
voted through in the midst of the flood 
depression. 

The Superintendent of Richland Par- 
ish declared that “no one agency is con- 
tributing so much to the welfare of this 
parish and is deserving of support as 
the Richland Parish Library. Schools 
educate the young, but they make no 
provision for the mental growth of 
adults, while a library provides means 
of lifelong education.” 

From other parishes have come stories 
of what books have meant to families 
previously without them. One farmer 
has written that he has learned how to 
terrace his farm; another that he has 
learned to keep farm accounts; others 
that they are gaining practical aid in 
farm methods—all from library bulle- 
tins and books. Women have found 
books useful in their household duties. 
Boys and girls are enjoying vacation 
reading as well as school books. 


Service to Children 
Service to school children has been 
an important part of the parish, or 
county, library plan which has been 
adopted by three parishes and is being 
enthusiastically advocated by twenty- 
three more. 


“In Jefferson Davis Parish, where a 
special demonstration of parish library 
service was carried through, the French 
school children, usually from homes 
where books were almost unknown, 
were the greatest users,” Miss Culver 
writes in her report. “Teachers of one 
of the parish schools stated that there 
was a marked improvement in reading 
ability throughout the entire school of 
some 200 children. 

“In one of the larger centers the high 
school principal announced publicly that 
in years gone by, only about seventeen 
pupils of four or five hundred had been 
able to secure a certificate from the state 
board of education for the required 
number of collaterals read during the 
year. As the result of the demonstra- 
tion, however, there were not more than 
seventeen in the school who would not 
be granted this certificate.” 


Books for Negroes 

Commenting on the book service to 
Negroes, Miss Culver writes that “book 
interests for the school child do not dif- 
fer from those of any other race, it is 
noted. Requests for adult interests are 
for popular science, cookery, Bible 
stories, agriculture in all its phases, ani- 
mal stories and material on the Negro.” 

A former student of Hampton Col- 
lege has been in charge of library work 
among his people, with supervision from 
the parish headquarters library. He 
tells of “a family of five brothers who 
were determined to send the youngest 
to school to become a pharmacist after 
reading Gauss’ Through college on 
nothing a year; and of children who 
have become interested in their school 
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work through the use of library books; 
one boy, particularly regarded as a fail- 
ure, now having taken hold of his 
studies and become one of the most 
constant users of the library.” 
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The Louisiana state legislature has 
appropriated funds to carry on the work 
of the State Library Commission on 
approximately the same scale as that laid 
down during the demonstration. 


ary 


Salary Statistics 


Public Libraries in Cities of 5,000 to 20,000 Population 


This is the second appearance of a compila- 
tion of statistics relating to small libraries. 
About 25 per cent of our public libraries fall 
in this class, a much larger percentage below 
than above it. In making up the list of cities 
it was thought advisable to exclude libraries 
with an income much less than $5,000, in order 
to have a fairly adequate salary basis. This 
may consequently make the results measure a 
little higher average than would an indiscrim- 
inate selection, but all in all they are repre- 
sentative of general standards. 

Information was sought from sixty-three 
libraries ; forty-eight replied. Of this number 
ten replies are confidential and thirty-eight 
are published. Twenty-eight of these were 
included in last year’s tabulation. Twenty- 
four states are represented. The smallest city 
has a population of 5,600, the largest 21,144. 
The average population is a little over 12,000 
with thirteen cities under 10,000. The mini- 
mum expenditure is $4,095, the maximum 
$19,184, the per capita expenditure nearly 
eighty-seven cents. The lowest is forty-one 
cents, the highest $1.57, twelve libraries spend- 
ing over one dollar per capita. The per 
capita circulation is 7.63 and cost per circula- 
tion eleven cents. 

The proportion of expenditures used for 
salaries is 52 per cent; the average sal- 
ary for librarians being $1,824; high $3,000; 
low $1,320. The average assistant’s salary is 
$920, though this may be somewhat mislead- 
ing, owing to the inclusion in the sum total of 
the amounts paid for pages and other workers 
on an hourly basis. There are shown twenty- 
one children’s librarians, seven catalogers, and 


five branch librarians, confirming last year’s 
indication that in small libraries the first need 
for an assistant is for one who is responsible 
for the children’s work. Sixteen per cent of 
the salary fund is paid out for janitor service, 
an average expenditure of $899 per library; 
low $304; high $1,620. 

On the training side twenty-three of the 
thirty-eight librarians have graduated from a 
college or university, fifteen have attended li- 
brary school, and twenty have had summer or 
training class advantages. The two with ex- 
perience only are, however, college graduates. 
Hours of work and vacation allowances are 
included this year. Nineteen libraries require 
forty-two hours weekly, ten require less than 
forty-two hours, the lowest thirty-three hours ; 
seven require over forty-two hours; and the 
highest fifty-one hours. As to vacations, in 
twenty-seven libraries the librarian and assist- 
ants receive the same amount. Librarians in 
twenty-two libraries and assistants in eleven 
libraries receive from twenty-four to twenty- 
eight working days for vacation. Librarians 
in fourteen libraries, and assistants in twenty- 
two libraries, receive eleven to fifteen work- 
ing days for vacation. An eighteen-day vaca- 
tion is given to librarians in two libraries, and 
to assistants in five libraries. 

A direct comparison with the table pub- 
lished a year ago is difficult because one third 
of the libraries included were not listed then. 
It forms, however, a good conspectus of con- 
ditions in this library class as the figures 
above show. 

Louts J. Bamtey, Compiler, State Library, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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Compiled by the A.L al, 
Salaries in ja 
by aie Necoton Branch Chik’ Lites | n 
City Librarian Preparation Weekly Daye” Daye’ Librarians Librarians Catalogers in | 
Ye io 
Aberdeen, 8.D. 2200 a 42 12 12 900 amy 3 
Beatrice, Neb. 1700 a,b 42 il ll 720 oo. 
Billings, Mont. 2100 a,c, d 42 27 27 1320 140 SO (= 
Brattleboro, Vt. 1500 d 42 26 12 700 0 = 
Brookfield, Mo. 1200 c 33 12 12 ‘ — 7 
Cairo, Ill. 1980 c 42 12 12 3608 0 
Charlottesville, Va. 1500 d 38 12 12 1000 600 im 
Corsicana, Tex. 1620 c 49° 24 Py 700 °~CO ‘a 
Deland, Fla. 1500 a,¢ 42 26 26 . anne 
Dixon, Il. 1320 d 39 12 12 00 | 4 
Grand Forks, N.D. 1800 a,b 43 26 12 = a 1 
Hempstead, N.Y. 2000 d 40 14 14 2000 1500 1200 . an 
Highland Park, Ill. 3000 a,b 42 26 26 1920 1620 1560 — 
Hoquiam, Wash. 2200 a,b 42 26 12 13200 
Idaho Falls, Idaho 1620 a,b 42 25 14 1140 ea 
Iowa City, Iowa 2100 b 26 18 840 1200 ae | 7 
Jacksonville, Ill. 2280 a,b 42 26 26 1560 730i) 
Keene, N.H. 1800 a,d 42 18 18 1040s 
LaGrande, Ore. 1900 a,b 42 26 18 1140 “oo 060M, 
Lakewood, N.J. 1620 a,e 41 26 15 1280 1279 
Laporte, Ind. 1980 ° 42 12 12 1260 
Lawrence, Kan. 1800 a,¢ 42 24 24 1200 1020 \" 
Marinette, Wis.* 1800 a,b 41% 26 18 1200 600 Mh 
Minot, N.D. 1800 a,c, d 42 26 12 1000 ; 
Mitchell, S.D. 1500 a,b 48 26 12 1200 960 7 
Neenah, Wis. 1620 c 45 12 12 1200 ; 
Noblesville, Ind. 1380 c 51 12 12 ’ 
Ogdensburg, N.Y. 1800 a,b 37 28 28 950 \" 
Ontario, Calif. 1500 b 42 28 28 8108 1200 1080 
Pocatello, Idaho 1800 a, b 42 26 12 6008 1080 1380 1140 seh] 
Red Wing, Minn. 1440 ¢ 42 12 12 14508 5408 420° a 
Rhinelander, Wis. 1700 c 18 18 __ = 
River Forest, Ill. 2750 a,b 41 26 26 2100 780m 
San Mateo, Calif. 2220 a,c 39 14 14 1620 1500 1200 } 
Sedalia, Mo. 1800 a,b 2 27 27 1200 aed 
Trinidad, Colo. 1500 ae 48 12 12 7208 11408 al 
Warsaw, Ind. 1800 c 43 12 12 1200 1200 = 
Wellesley, Mass. 2200 a, ¢, d 41 28 28 1300 1600 100s 
Poepgeation index as follows: 
b S Ldwery ab me _ 
ec Summer — school 
d Training class 
e Experience only 


Hour 


2 Preparation: 2, b; eleven student assistants 


* One seath | is 26 wating days; four weeks, 24 days; two weeks, 12 days 
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AL. A \ committee on Salaries 
in : jounry, 1931 
: Total T 
ban ig a inven! deton ‘lanvied Cembtieles Penkiie 
Me Mis Max. Assistants Year Engineers Year Fiscal Year 1930 Census City 
} ~~ = 2 6891 6291 17,263 145,066 16,333 Aberdeen, 8.D. 
Bey . 2 4205 3453 7,609 78,958 10,291 Beatrice, Neb. 
Bi. . oa 5 6980 6080 12,576 106,645 16,380 Billings, Mont. 
“2 :  — 3 4487 3767 9,375 97,993 9,816 Battleboro, Vt. 
Bie _— .. 1 2097 1542 4,147 30,027 6,428 Brookfield, Mo. 
ee be) 4 5719 4712 10,079 135,516 13,583 Cairo, Il. 
is a) 4 4580 4160 7,900 99,900 15,000 Charlottesville, Va. 
= o 2 3480 2820 6,223 100,408 15,195 Corsicana, Tex. 
"nal te 1 2900 2536 6,239 36,238 5,600 Deland, Fis. 
Rei | 1 2443 a3 6,341 45,184 8,191 Dixon, Ill. 
ae 2 4696 3520 10,123 67,304 17,112 Grand Forks, N.D. 
“1 +1000 4 6168 5388 15,111 100,335 12,654 Hempstead, N.Y. 
| FA 7854 7029 15,605 $4,448 11,305 Highland Park, Dl. 
a 2 6288 5808 11,514 107,287 12,476 Hoquiam, Wash. 
ale 540 3 5485 4200 10,397 56,481 9,435 Idaho Falls, Idsho 
Bee | wo 680 i 6671 5651 15,445 156,497 15,380 Iowa City, Iowa 
i ; 4 7700 6620 14,420 112,051 17,722 Jacksonville, Ill. 
i 3 6243 5213 10,385 88,345 13,774 Keene, N.H. 
ie 3 5783 5063 11,110 108,108 8,050 LaGrande, Ore. 
a ee 3 6138 5238 10,495 64,880 7,950 Lakewood, NJ. 
| ww 3 6822 5588 13,137 103,226 15,755 Laporte, Ind. 
_s ei 3 6380 5400 12,059 102,225 13,726 Lawrence, Kan. 
_® | a 4 6678 5469 11,844 111,855 13,734 Marinette, Wis.‘ 
_ | i 3 5305 4500 9,455 159,850 16,500 Minot, N.D. 
aT 3 4028 3724 7,040 80,034 10,743 Mitchell, 8.D 
_ | @ 2 4050 2820 8,393 74,062 9,141 Neenah, Wis. 
| m 900 2 3398 2990 5,983 64,745 6,564 Noblesville, Ind. 
_=)a 2 5987 4757 11,810 109,361 16,909 Ogdensburg, N.Y. 
a Pe 3 6853 6133 12,117 108,171 13,570 Ontario, Calif. 
| le 4u0 7934 6759 14,439 127,121 15,001 Pocatello, Idaho 
oe... F 2 4080 3300 6,881 89,078 9,628 Red Wing, Minn. 
_ 3 3 2 2740 2080 4,095 44,755 8,019 Rhinelander, Wis. 
m=. | ¥ 2 4920 4175 9,866 53,530 8,901 River Forest, Ill. 
_si= 5 9004 8840 19,184 119,521 13,439 San Mateo, Calif. 
—|9 = 1000 5 6194 5423 11,067 120,947 21,144 Sedalia, Mo. 
-.- | oe 3 4320 4080 7,503 77,325 16,604 Trinidad, Colo. 
—— 3 5822 4737 11,068 81,624 7,221 Warsaw, Ind. 
a 2 sSvct 6 10479 8859 17,925 124,605 11,427 Wellesley, Mase . 
> gevie, County salaries included, appropriation and circulation not included. Total population 33,528 
* Paid by school board 
"Preparation i, b 
* Preparation: 5, e 
* Librarian, 48 /- assistant, 36 hours 
Preparation: 1, b; 1, d; 2, e 
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ADULT EDUCATION AND THE LIBRARY 


(Continued from page 148) 





Selected References on Adult Education 
January-December, 1930 


American Country Life Association. Rural organization, 1929. Proceedings of the 


twelfth American Country Life conference, Ames (Iowa) October 17-20, 1929. Chicago, 
University of Chicago Press, 1930. 186 p. 


All phases of the subject are outlined by specialists, including library and adult education 
workers. 


Duffus, R. L. Books: their place in a democracy. Boston, Houghton, 1930. 225 p. 
Very readable study of “the publication and distribution of various non-technical books.” 
Places a strong emphasis on libraries, their book needs and demands. 


Fisher, Mrs. Dorothy (Canfield). Learn or perish. New York, Liveright, 1930. 43 p. 
“To escape mental stagnation” intellectual effort must be carried on in mature life. This 
is the real worth of adult education. The improvement of individual minds promises to be 


the basis for advancement in the quality of national thinking. Particularly addressed to 
educators. 


Frayser, Mary E. The use of leisure in selected rural areas of South Carolina. Clemson 


College, South Carolina Agricultural Experiment Station, 1930. 87 p. (Bulletin 263; 
March, 1930.) 


Intensive personal investigation of the rural South’s use of time, revealing through a cross 
section on rural reading how important libraries could be in these areas. 


Great Britain. Board of Education. Adult Education Committee. The scope and prac- 
tice of adult education. Paper no. 10. London; H. M. Stationery Office, 1930. 91 p. 
A British estimate of the adult education problem as it affects their country, by a com- 


mittee heavily weighted in favor of tutorial methods. Lacks any adequate appreciation of aid 
libraries might give. 


National Community Conference. Digest of programs and objectives of community proj- 
ects in adult education. West Chester, Pa., community conference, 1930. 58 p. mimeographed. 
Accurately presents methods and actual results of the services rendered by community 
adult education councils and similar organizations. Some libraries have contributed valuable 


experiences, many of them applicable to wider use, along with other forms of cooperation 
suggested by projects of councils. 


National Congress of Parents and Teachers. Parent education; the first yearbook. Vol. 
1, April, 1930. Washington, D. C., N. C. P. T., 1930. 224 p. 
Very useful handbook because of recurrent interest in this subject. Includes various lines 


of P. T. A. activity, with a discussion of the relation of library service to local groups. Also 
contains a selection of pertinent book aids. 


National League of Women Voters—Radio Committee. Voters’ service; report of the 
Radio committee for 1929-1930. New York, The committee, 1930. 30 p. 


This educational half hour radio program has assumed increasing importance. Results are 
estimated in this two years’ report. The A. L. A. Adult Education Office has assisted by 
preparing a reading list on the subject of the weekly broadcast. 
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Tyson, Levering. Education tunes in; a study of radio broadcasting in adult education. 
New York, American Association for Adult Education, 1930. 119 p. 

Readable summary of educational radio activities, presenting concisely the pro and con of 

broadcasting problems as they involve education. If the author is right, librarians dare not 
disregard this growing force, or its proponents will ignore the library. 


U. S. Office of Education. College and university extension helps in adult education, 
1928-1929; by L. R. Alderman. Washington, D. C., Government printing office, 1930. 64 p. 


Useful library tool in the form of a directory of activities, enrolment figures, corre- 
spondence course subjects, etc., by which to advise students interested in extension services. 


Wiggam, Albert Edward. The marks of an educated man. Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill 
Company, 1930. 339 p. 
Popular presentation which will undoubtedly be read by many library patrons. While it 
has no emphasis on books, the two chapters on “It Is Never Too Late to Learn” should have 
a fine influence on “reading with a purpose” projects. 


Willard, John D. A preliminary inquiry into rural adult education. Bulletin of the Amer- 
ican Association for Adult Education, New York, 1930. 27 p. 


Careful evaluation of factors in adult education movements in rural areas, calling attention 
to difficulties encountered because of the nature of rural life. 


World Association for Adult Education. Adult education in the British dominions. 
London, The association, 1929. 151 p. 


Adult education programs and problems in Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and South 
Africa, presented by workers in those countries. Library service is recognized only in the 
Canadian and Australian statements. 


World Conference on Adult Education, Cambridge, 1929. London, World Association 
for Adult Education, 1930. 556 p. 


Carefully edited report of the proceedings of the first world conference. The work of 
libraries in adult education was referred to by speakers from eleven different countries. 


Periodicals and Series 


American Association for Adult Education has for the second year provided a very meaty 
periodical in the Journal of Adult Education (American). This quarterly has received the 
endorsement of the A. L. A. Board on the Library and Adult Education. Aside from the 
general articles which would make the Journal an important aid to the librarian interested in 
adult education, special articles on library work and problems make the appeal doubly 
important. Lest we forget, the Association’s address is 60 East Forty-second Street, New 
York City. Membership dues are three dollars annually for individuals; five dollars for 
organizations. Both include subscription to the Journal. 


American Library Association augmented its Reading with a Purpose series during 1930 
by the addition of the following titles: English history, by George H. Locke; Invention and 
society, by Waldemar Kaempffert ; Scandinavian literature, by Hanna Astrup Larsen; Shake- 
speare, by Felix E. Shelling ; International relations, by Isaiah Bowman; Short story writing, 


by Blanche Colton Williams; and Representative twentieth-century Americans, by M. A. 
DeWolfe Howe. 


National Education Association, Department of Adult Education, publishes Adult Edu- 
cation, Interstate Bulletin, issued five times during the school year. The emphasis is, in 
general, placed upon the teaching of illiterate foreign born, and underprivileged adults. The 
first number of each year (September-October) contains the proceedings of the Department 








170 AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION BULLETIN 
at the National Education Association conference. For one dollar sent to P. O. Box 10, 
Capitol Station, Albany, N. Y., the magazine will be sent to the subscriber. 


Leeds (England) Public Libraries during 1930 published four more of their What to Read 
On— series, forming the third group in a format very pleasing to the eye. The subjects 
covered are education, English drama, geography, and philosophy. These booklets are rather 
formidable for the average reader timidly seeking guidance, with their lists of over a hundred 
“recommended” books filling four solid pages of the twenty-eight to thirty-eight in each 
course. It is possible that the English reading public can cut its mental teeth on such fare; 
but there are some who believe that more elementary courses could be used. For the advanced 
reader who likes the challenge of a long bibliography these booklets are wholly admirable. 
















Three pence appears to be an extremely reasonable price for each of these courses. 


United States Office of Education is continuing its series of reading courses, which have 


a few short introductory paragraphs, and list a few recommended books. 


Short annotations 


follow the listing of each title, and each major book is followed by questions on its contents, 


Two reading courses were issued in 1930: 


Problems in adolescence for parents, by Ellen C. Lombard (Reading course no. 34) 3 p. 


Nature study (Reading course no. 35) 9 p. 


Workers’ Educational Association of Great Britain has sponsored a new series, W. E. A. 


Aids to Study (London, Longmans Green, 1930. 6d). 
The structure of modern industry, and has been written by G. M. Colman. 


The first booklet bears the title 
It is openly 


stated to be “an experiment to meet the need for cheap and simple textbooks for the use of 


students in the more elementary classes.” 


It contains a longer essay than those in the Read- 


ing with a Purpose courses of the American Library Association, has references at the end 
of each chapter, and an annotated list of books which takes up but three pages. 


World Association for Adult Education publishes quarterly Bulletins on phases of adult 
education throughout the world. Bulletin no. 45, issued in August, 1930, was devoted to 
“The Relation of the State to Adult Education,” because this topic was featured at the 


world conference at Sdrvik, Sweden. 
discussed within their covers. 
London, W. C. 
include annual subscription to the Bulletin. 


Abbey Library, St. Benedict’s College, 
Atchison (Kan.), Colman Farrell, librarian, 
wants: Annual Report of American Historical 
Association (N. Y.; Washington, D. C.) for 
1891 and 1893 (vs. 3 and 5). 

A. L. A. Headquarters Library wants: 
Iowa Library Quarterly, v. 5, no. 3, Jan., 1916; 
v. 6, no. 4, Apr., 1917; v. 9, no. 1, July, 1919. 
Michigan Library Bulletin, v. 5, nos. 1 and 2, 
Jan.-Mar. and Apr.-June, 1914. North Caro- 
lina Library Bulletin, v. 3, no. 12, Sept., 1918; 
v. 4, nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 8, 9, 1918-1920; index and 
title pages to vs. 3 and 4. 

Public Library, Owatonna (Minn.), Maud 
van Buren, librarian, offers for sale: Century 


Ces 








Other numbers usually have a number of topics 
The address of The World Association is 16, Russell Square, 
Individual memberships are 6s; institutional memberships £2 2s. 


Both 


Magazine, 32 vs., 1891-1907 inclusive. 
in % red leather, cloth sides. 
$1.75 per volume. 


Bound 
Fine condition. 


Providence Athenaeum, Providence, 
(R. I.), Grace F. Leonard, librarian, offers 
to a library that will pay for packing and 
transportation, the Providence Journal, 1923- 
1929, unbound. 

University of South Dakota Library, 
Vermillion, Mabel K. Richardson, librarian, 
wants: Proceedings of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, vs. 67-73. 
(Probably published in one volume.) Ex- 
change or purchase. 
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For School Libraries 


AND PUBLIC LIBRARIES COOPERATING WITH SCHOOL 
BOARDS IN SCHOOL LIBRARY DEVELOPMENT 





Program for Elementary School Library Service—Fargo 

















Inquires into the place of the library and state aid should be taken into ac- 
in the elementary school—what type of count in setting up a school library 
library best serves school and pupil— program. 

how it should be organized to fit dif- Principles evolved are applied by case 
ferent forms of school organization and method to four typical communities, 
different methods of instruction—what large city, small city, county, and iso- 
larger considerations such as_ school lated district with definite yet flexible 
board and public library control, co- recommendations for setting up a work- 
operative management, county library ing program. 218p. Cloth, $2.25. 





Library in the School—Fargo 














Pictures the library in its educational | tion, and administrative programs. A 
setting. Discusses the book collection, practical manual on the aims of the 
reading guidance, the librarian and her school library, its relation to the curric- 
staff, teaching the use of the library, ulum, its operation and management. 


housing and equipment, technical and 


| 453p. Cloth, $3. 
mechanical processes, attendance, circula- | 










Graded List of Books for Children - - - - - - 
500 Books for the Senior High School Library - - - - - 75 
Illustrated Editions of High School Classics - - - - - - - 





American Library Association 


520 N. Michigan Avenue 






Chicago, Illinois 














‘Ready in Apml 


Catalogers’ and 
Classifiers’ 


Yearbook, No. 2 


Index to 
Children’s 
Plays 


A Junior 
College 
Book List 























Discussions range from research to suggestions for efficient hand- 
ling of routines. Points to some of the problems involved jn 
shaping library catalogs to the needs of users. Emphasizes the | 
subject approach to books. Urges completeness, exactness, and | 
clarity of entries; considers entries for serials and aids in cata- 
loging them; talks about economies for small libraries; suggests a | 
simplified treatment of League of Nations publications; describes 
arrangement of law libraries; discusses terminology, the Union | 
Catalog of the Library of Congress, D. C. numbers on L. c | 
cards, and incunabula. Compiled by the Catalog Section of the | 
A. L. A. Includes proceedings of the section and a directory of | 
members. 168 p. Heavy paper, probable price, $1.50. 





| 


Based on Plays for children by Alice I. Hazeltine. Expanded to | 
include about 2,200 plays. Descriptive notes give number of char- | 
acters required and in some cases information about costuming 
and sets. Separate lists of books about plays and play production; 
costuming; folk dances and singing games; history, construction 
and manipulation of puppets. Plays regrouped under special days 
for which they are suited, under subjects, and according to number 


of characters required. Compiled by Aeola L. Hyatt. 224 p. 
Cloth, $2.50. 





A pioneer effort to indicate what books and periodicals are essen- 
tial for junior college libraries. About 3,500 titles grouped accord- 
ing to academic courses most commonly offered. Reference books 
and books for general reading listed separately. Titles recom- 
mended for first purchase are starred. May be used by the public 
library as a check list for books of information not requiring ‘ 
extensive educational background. Compiled by Edna A. Hester 
with the aid of department heads in outstanding colleges, universi- 
ties, and junior colleges. 144 p. Price to be announced. 


American Library Association 
520 N. Michigan Avenue - - - Chicago 











